Protecting Quality Milk 
EXTENSION ae REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Barre (Vt.) Times-Argus, en- 
titled “Protecting Quality Milk.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


PROTECTING QUALITY MILK 
Commissioner of Agriculture Elmer Towne 
testified at a congressional hearing in Wash- 
ington this month against H.R. 50, which 
would lower the standards of milk sanita- 
tion for New England markets and let in a 
flood of milk from the Midwestern States. 


Towne represented the Northeastern As- 
sociation of State Departments of Agricul- 
ture before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The associa- 
tion had opposed similar measures in 1959 
and 1960. The 1960 resolution, passed at 
Booth Bay Harbor, Maine, noted that State 
and Federal departments of agriculture, due 
to special knowledge, skill, and close con- 
tact with the local industry, are best able 
to efficiently and at low cost, protect the 
public interest. 


H.R. 50 would bring milk sanitation under 
the Department of Health and Public Wel- 
fare and would permit midwestern milk to 
be sold in New England. 


Towne noted the association he repre- 
sented “‘does not support State or local regu- 
lations that are designed to be trade bar- 
riers in interstate trade or which result:in a 
monopoly by local interests.”” He said ““There 
is a very widespread, high volume traffic 
across State lines of high quality fluild milk 
in this northeastern area * * * the pro- 
gram which we have developed of State con- 
trol in this northeastern area, has resulted 
in the highest quality of milk at the lowest 
consumer price of any comparable area in 
the country. 

“We fail to see how the Federal Govern- 
ment through action by the Surgeon General 
could appreciably improve our program or 
reduce prices to consumers in our area. 

“Our northeastern standards emphasize 
some quality standards that are entirely 
absent or are at a lower level in the national 
code. Specifically, in New England, we re- 
quire that milk contain not more than 10 
colonies standard plate count of bacillus 
coli per cubic centimeter. Farm bulk tank 
milk must be cooled to below 40° F. at the 
farm. We require a standard plate count 
both raw and pasteurized monthly on each 
farmer’s milk. The tests are to be performed 
in an approved laboratory and the results 


reported to control officials routinely. High — 


count results in a warning. Checks are run 
in 10 days which, if still over the standard, 


result in excluding the dairy from the mar- 


ket until the condition is corrected. 


“Many of our States grade milk for flavor 


and carry out corrective procedures for poor 


App 
flavored milk. Conversely the national code 
emphasizes equipment and facilities, in some 


cases at a higher level than is common in our 
area. Our northeastern concept in general 


is that improved methods and frequent rou- 


tine quality checks of the product better 
serve the public interest than extreme em- 


~phasis on facilities and equipment.” 


“If the Congress decides to enact Fed- 
eral control of dairy sanitation, we respect- 
fully urge that the present’ legislation be 
amended in such a way as to accomplish the 
following results: 

“1. The US. Department of Agriculture 
should have the responsibility and author- 
ity for establishing dairy sanitation stand- 
ards and the required enforcement. The 
Department of Agriculture has the close 
contacts with all branches of the industry, 
the responsibility for livestock disease con- 
trol, the testing and recommendations con- 


cerning pesticides and expert knowledge of . 


the economics involved. This knowledge, 
skill, and experience would enable them to 
best serve the public interest efficiently, at 
low cost. 

“2. A Federal dairy sanitation program, if 
enacted, should cover all dairy products. 


In my opinion, there is no longer any place 


for a double standard in the dairy industry. 
Milk for manufacturing should also be of 
high quality. The small percentage of low 


grade butter and cheese on the market now, 


in addition to being a minor health hazard, 
is detrimental to the consumer interests 
and disastrous price wise to the dairy in- 
dustry. 

“3. Each State should Rave the right to 
impose additional standards above the Fed- 
eral minimum for fluid milk sold inside their 
State. As long as these standards are actual 
quality standards which actually and fac- 
tually improve the quality of milk and are 
not gimmicks in restraint of interstate trade. 


“In summary, the Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture of the 11 north- 
eastern States, after careful consideration 
over the past 3 years, is opposed to H.R. 
50. I have stated some of the reasons on 
which this decision is based. If the Con- 
gress should impose national dairy sanita- 
tion standards, the present proposed legis- 
lation should, we believe, be changed as 
indicated in this statement.” 


Mutual Security Act of 1961 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Friday, August 18, 1961 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 8400) to pro- 
mote the foreign policy, security, and general 
welfare of the United States by assisting 
people of the world in their efforts toward 
economic and social development and in- 
ternal and external security, and for other 


purposes, 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chaitin’ T om 


supporting President Kennedy’s foreign- 
aid program in the form he has re- 


quested. And if and when we come to 
the consideration of a House-Senate 
conference report on this legislation, I 
shall support it. 

~ In the months since it took office, the 
Kennedy administration has sought the 
advice of technical experts, business 
leaders and able people of long exper- 
ience in world affairs in analyzing our 
foreign-aid program. It has taken a 
new look at every aspect of our past pro-. 
grams and the situations with which we — 
are confronted in various parts of the | 
world. 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has also worked for months in re- 
appraising this program. And the pres- 
ent bill, referred to as the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1961, is the result of these 
intensive studies. The conclusions of 
these experienced observers are entitled 
to our thoughtful and most respectful 
consideration. 

It should be noted that the 1961 act is 
practically a complete revision and re- 
write of the former Mutual Security Act 
and undertakes to provide for the cor-. 
rection of many indicated defects in 
previcus acts. 

I am convinced that President Ken-. 
nedy is determined to make our foreign- 
aid program more realistic and effective 
as a means of supporting and promoting 
the cause of freedom throughout the 
world and particularly in those countries 
receiving aid. Whether we like the 
principle of foreign aid or not, we must 
face the fact that aid to more than 70 
foreign countries over a period of sev- 
eral years has become symbolic of the 
desire and will of the United States to 
support and promote the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world. 

As a matter of principle, under nor- 
mal circumstances I am strongly inclined 
to be conservative. 

Under normal conditions, the people 
of my congressional district, I believe, 
expect me to be cautious in voting for — 
huge appropriations of public funds and © 
to be reluctant to vote for the surrender 
of any prerogatives reserved by the Con- 
stitution to the people or to the Con- 
gress. 

At the present time, however, normal 
circumstances and conditions do not pre- 
vail in the world. It is my conviction 
that we are now in a period of crisis 


_which contains all of the ingredients of 


worldwide catastrophe. 


We are living in an emergency of al- 
most inconceivable proportions and ser- 
iousness. When faced by emergencies in 
our private affairs we often find it nec- 
essary to take actions that we would not 
take under normal conditions. Over and 
over again, experience has demonstrated 
that emergencies require emergency 
action. 

_ In supporting the President’s foreign- 
aid program as submitted to Congress, 
I am not abandoning my conservative 
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principles but am recognizing the state 
of emergency in which we live and in- 
dicating my sincere belief that the Presi- 
dent should have every weapon he thinks 
will be helpful to him in the fight against 
world communism. 

I do not like our foreign-aid program 
as it has been administered in previous 
years, and have never supported it be- 
cause I have not considered it conducive 


‘to the defense or best interests of our 


country. 
Neither do I like the fact that today 


“a sense of impending disaster*pervades 


the world.” 
I do not want to ever feel that I have 


* failed to support any measure that might 


in any degree have contributed to our 
country’s defense and security. 
Feeling that the pending Mutual Se- 


curity Act or foreign-aid program holds 
@ measurable promise of added strength 


to our position in a restless and troubled 


world, I am supporting it in the form 
requested by the President or in what- 


ever final form in which it may be pre- 


sented to us. 

Being faced by a critical emergency 
and dangers of incalculable proportions 
directly affecting our national survival, 
it is the height of folly to simply do 
nothing until it can be definitely ascer- 
tained that a given course of action will 
solve our problem. 

We cannt afford to demand complete 
assurance that the President’s new for- 


- @ign-aid program will be 100 percent 


successful. I am satisfied that it will 
not. But it must be considered worth 


_ the price if it makes only an appreciable 


contribution to our country’s defense and 
security. 

It should be noted that President Ken- 
nedy’s program differs in many impor- 
tant respects from previous foreign-aid 


programs: 

Instead of a scattergun or haphazard 
plan, the administration proposes to give 
assistance only tho those countries hav- 
ing self-help programs for social and 
economic reform—to those which have 
plans that appear to be reasonably work- 
able—and which are themselves willing 
to make some sacrifices to achieve sta- 
bilized social and economic systems. 

We now have the benefit of hindsight 
and can correct some of the mistakes 
made in the past in the administration 
of this program. 

President Kennedy and his adminis- 

tration are pledged to first, seek higher 
caliber officials to staff and manage the 
program; second, tighter screening of 
projects with the view of restricting aid 
to those giving reasonable promise of 
success; third, examination of future 
projects by type in the light of past ex- 
perience in specific areas; fourth, insist- 
ence upon planned programs before 
money is loaned—loans to be repayable 
in dollars rather than local currencies; 
fifth, insistence that recipient countries 
make genuine efforts to help themselves; 
sixth, attention to priorities; that, giving 


first attention.to mass or grassroot 


needs; seventh, closer coordination of 
our assistance with any that may be 
furnished by other countries; and to in- 
sist that other countries contribute a 
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reasonable amount according to their 
means; eighth, emphasis upon develop- 
ment rather than support; ninth, better 
procurement and auditing practices to 
minimize waste and inefficiency; tenth, 
increased efforts to encourage private 
enterprise in underdeveloped nations; 
eleventh, more businesslike planning and 
supervision of projects; twelfth, more 


specific and better defined authority and 


responsibility for projects; thirteenth, 
improved standards and procedures for 
the award and administration of con- 
tracts. 

I do not believe that Khrushchev will 
back down on his threat to sign a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with East Germany, 
thus aggravating an already explosive 
situation. The concrete wall he has 
beans up between East and West Ber- 

contain any who may seek free- 
aa is symbolic of the slavery he would 
impose upon all mankind. His threat 
to bury us and his prediction that our 
grandchildren will live under commu- 


nism daily takes on more significance. I 


dare not discount these threats or to 
minimize Russian capability of carrying 
them out. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
Berlin crisis is only one of many trouble 
spots in the world today, any one or 
more of which at any time become 
acutely critical. 

The debate on this bill has been long: 
some of the speakers have been positive 
and prescient in their arguments pro 
and con; both sides of the debate have 
in some instances resorted to exaggera- 
tion for effect, a perfectly legitimate 
and ethical tactic. But however strongly 
individuals may cling to their personal 
views, it is certain that there is not one 
Member of the Congress who knows 
whether the President’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram, if enacted, will or will not be 
worth its price. 

My record in Congress is generally 
conservative. I have been seriously con- 
cerned about our huge and increasing 
national debt, on which nothing is be- 
ing paid, and have opposed extravagant 
Federal spending. 

We cannot afford to appropriate pub- 
lic funds for extravagant and unneces- 
sary purposes. But we can well afford 
to appropriate billions of dollars for a 
program that promises only partial suc- 
cess when our national safety is involved. 
I do not say that it will, but this pro- 
gram may contribute heavily to our 
national defense and security; it may 
make only a small contribution; it may 
or may not be a factor in saving the 
lives of thousands and even millions of 
people. I do not know; you do not know. 


‘If we win the cold war our victory and 


winnings will be immeasurable; if we 
lose the cold war our dollars will be 
worthless anyway. 

For these and other reasons the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1961 has given me 
more genuine concern than any piece of 
legislation the Congress has considered 
during my brief service here. My de- 
cision to support it is my own, free of 
influence or pressure from any source, 
and reflects my conviction that the peo- 
ple of my district desire, and that the 
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best interests of our country require and 
fully justify, a departure from prece- 
dents and procedures followed under 
normal circumstances. 


I am convinced that this is the most — 
critical and dangerous period in the his- 


tory of mankind and that we will have 
to make many, many sacrifices in the 
years just ahead in order to preserve 
our system of government and our way 
of life. We certainly cannot noncha- 
lantly go on doing “business as usual” 
and simply wish communism away. The 
proposed foreign-aid program is expen- 
sive, and it may not do all that we hope 
it will. But if it will help a little it will 
be worth while. 

All that we can do, all that we have, 
is not too great a price to pay for secu- 
rity against world communism. 


Needed: World Pressure Against War 
Over West Berlin 


EXTEN SION ng REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, day by 
day, the East and West positions in 
Berlin are becoming more crystallized 
and hardened. | 

The United States has reassured West 
Berliners by reinforcing our garrison 
there, as well as by the firm statements 
by Vice President JoHNSON that we fully 
live up to our commitments. 

In all probability, we will now experi- 
ence tactics of harassment—rather than 
massive attack. Recognizing that the 
heightening of tensions—already at a 
high level— increases the possibility of 
war, I believe that it is incumbent upon 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
to try to seek workable alternatives. At 
the same time, nations around the 
globe—who also have a great stake in 
prevention of a nuclear war—have an 
interest and responsibility in this crisis. 

Having commented on this in a recent 
address over radio station WGN in Chi- 
cago, I ask unanimous consent to have 


excerpts printed in the Appendix of the | 


RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in she RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Soviet-created crisis in Berlin repre- 
sents—in my judgment—one of the gravest 
post-World War II threats to peace. 

As things stand now, the East and West 

are deadlocked—with no visible solution on 
the horizon. Dangerously, the battle lines 
are forming—troops are mobilized—guns are 
cocked—targets are zeroed in. 
' Day by day, tensions are heightening. 
Slamming down the Iron Curtain between 
the East West Zones in Berlin, for ex- 
ample, is a direct violation of post-World 
War II agreements. 

The Communist aim, of course, is to snuff 
out the light of freedom in West Berlin. 


Why? Because the free zone has been a 


great embarassment to the Kremlin: 
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As a showcase of Western progress—far 
outstripping the Eastern Zone; and 

As a mecca of freedom for millions of in- 
dividuals. feeing communism. 

While stirring up trouble, Khrushchev at 
the same time (1) extends the hand of 
negotiation to the West (without, however, 
any real constructive proposals); (2) at- 
tempts to blame the West for the Soviet- 


created crisis; and (3) menacingly bran- | 


dishes rockets and missiles in a coercive ef- 
fort at power politics. 

Now, what can be done? At this stage the 
West has a threefold responsibility. Fun- 


damentally, this involves: creation of alter- — 


natives to a military showdown on Berlin; 
maintaining an adequate defense force to 
protect Western rights and obligations; and 
conduct a diplomatic offensive—to prevent 
the situation from being determined by 
Khrushchev alone; but rather to present the 
Western case to the court of world opinion. 

In this respect, I believe the nations—not 
directly involved in the crisis—also have an 
obligation. How? The stakes in Berlin are 
higher than just the freedom or enslavement 
of the West Berliners—or the triumph of de- 
feat of the Western alliance, or the Soviet 
Union. Rather, the alternatives in this dan- 
gerous tempest are nuclear-missile war or 
nonwar. If a war occurred, the whole world 
would suffer grave consequences. 

For this reason, I believe that prior to 4 
showdown—prior to the end-of-year dead- 
lines set by the Soviet Union for signing a 
separate treaty with East Germany—the 
noninvolved nations should carefully con- 
sider taking the following actions: 

1. A majority of the nations could endorse 
U.N. intervention and settlement of the is- 
sues—in accordance with the principles of 
the U.N. Charter, including the right for self- 
determination for the German people. 

2. Creation of other ideas or alternatives 
for solving the crisis; and 

3. Obtaining an endorsement by a Major- 
ity of nations against war—or provocative 
acts that could lead to war—thus creating a 
psychological barrier to further threats of 
war. 3 

If these things were done, I believe it 
would have a positive influence on the situ- 
ation. Also, it would help to block the 
Communists to doggedly pursue their ag- 
gressive tactics, irrespective of its effects on 
the people of Berlin and Germany; or on 


Use of Public Range 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Members, I include 
as part of my. remarks a speech by 
Harold R. Hochmuth, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Land Management 
at a meeting of the Range Resources 
Committee of the Western Agriculture 
Economics Resources Council held at 
Fort Collins, Colo., this past Friday 
outlining the background and current 
thinking of the Department concerning 
grazing on public lands. 

This is a vexing problem in the West 
at this time and I do not by any means 
submit that the answers have all been 
found. However, I am extremely hope- 
ful that Secretary of the Interior Udall 
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and Bureau of Land Management Di- 
rector Landstrom will cooperate in the 
adjustments necessary to balance all 
usages. I ¢ommend to the Members the 
speech which follows for its background 
and clarity of development of the prob- 
lems involved: 

THE NATIONAL LAND RESERVE ADJUSTMENTS IN 

THE RANGE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

It is a great pleasure for me to meet with 
you here today in this, my home State of 
Colorado. It was in this State many years 
ago that I began my career with the Grazing 
Service, one of the predecessors of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
and Bureau of Land Management Director 
Karl S. Landstrom send their greetings to 
you today, to which I add my own. 

Science has ushered in a great new era in 


our generation, the atomic and space age. 


Man has made his first ventures into the 
mysteries of space and returned safely to 
earth. We have great confidence in reach- 
ing the moon in the near future. But with 
all our space-age aspirations and planing, 
we are still tied to the land. From the land 
comes our livelihood—living space, food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

It is the land, and the resources it con- 
tains, that have built this great Nation and 
made our vast scientific achievements pos- 
sible. As President Kennedy said in open- 
ing his special message on natural resources 
to Congress “* * * every nation’s basic 
wealth and progress has stemmed in large 
measures from its natural resources * * *. 
How we use these resources influences our 
health, security, economy, and well-being.” 

But man is at odds with his environment 
today. We are tied to a limited resource 
base. And as our population and society 
expand we find that greater pressures are 
being placed on the land—it must provide 
and produce more, and we must use it in 
new ways. 

For 175 years, America’s public domain 
has been furnishing land and natural re- 
sources to help meet the needs of a nation 
that has grown from less than 4 million peo- 
ple in 13 States to 180 million people across 
50 States. 

Over half of the original public domain has 
been taken by private citizens to settle, 
develop, and use. Not too long ago most 
people considered the remaining lands of 
little value—just what was left over. 

I Know that I’m speaking to Westerners 
who have an intimate acquaintance with the 
vast acreage that was known as the public 
domain. We know the history of its use and 
abuse. We know its value as part of the 
agricultural economy of the Western States. 
We know it as space, as watersheds, mountain 
ranges and desert valleys. 

But the role of the public domain is chang- 
ing as our population grows and spreads 
westward. President Kennedy gave recogni- 
tion to this changing role in his special mes- 
sage on natural resources. He said, “The 
Federal Government owns nearly 770 million 
acres of public. land, most of it devoted to a 
variety of essential uses. But equally im- 
portant are the vacant, unappropriated and 
unreserved public domain lands, amounting 


to some 477 million acres—a vital national — 


reserve that should be devoted to productive 
use now and maintained for future genera- 
tions.’’ 

In view of this new outlook by the Presi- 
dent and the people, we now refer to the 
lands administered by BLM as the “national 
land reserve.” 

As a result of uncontrolled use and a lack 
of proper management, most of our public 
lands are in a deteriorated condition. 
Nearly one-third of the land in Federal graz- 
ing districts is in poor or bad condition. Be- 
cause of this, the President directed the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior to make an inventory 
and evaluation of the national land reserve, 
and take immediate corrective measures to 
reverse the downward trend in conservation. 
In addition, recently the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate in Committee Re- 
port No. 294, stated: 

“The committee directs the Secretaries of 
the Interior and Agriculture, based upon 
knowledge, techniques, and data available, to 
initiate a trial program of range appraisal 
within the existing resources available to the 
respective Departments.” 

The President also directed the Depart- 
ments to develop a program of balanced usage 
designed to reconcile the conflicting uses— 
grazing, forestry, recreation, wildlife, urban 
development, and minerals. 

Why are these uses in conflict? Is our re- 
source base becoming limited on these wide- 
open spaces? We have reached deep down 
into our barrel of lands and resources and 
we are getting Occasional glimpses of the 
bottom. This makes us look around at what 
we have done with the lands and resources 
already removed from the barrel. And what 
do we see? Rivers and lakes polluted from 
the products of man’s economic activity and 
from his abuse of the soil mantle. Disap- 
pearing open space. Overcrowded parks. A 
vanishing shoreline. The displacement of 
migratory waterfowl. Dwindling opportuni- 
ties for outdoor recreation. And sprawling 
subdivisions eating into our Open spaces at 
an alarming rate. Those of us who are ac- 
tively engaged in the planning and conserva- 
tion of our lands and resources are con- 
cerned. As Director Landstrom has said 
“Programs for the public lands must be ad- 
justed to meet the growing land and resource 
needs of the Nation. This may require some 
rethinking.” 

The great bulk of the national land re- 
serve has been, and still is today, used for | 
the grazing of domestic livestock. For more 
than a century, the primary economic use of 
the surface has been forage production. But 
increasingly, other interests are demanding 
attention and recognition. As stewards of 
that which belongs to all citizens, the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Land Management are obligated to give at- 
tention and recognition to all legitimate in- 
terests in public lands. : 

Those uses which have held the spotlight 
in the past must move over and make room 
for other uses. Ours is an ever-changing 
society and economy—there can be no status 
quo in the broad, overall management of 
lands and resources. L. A. Stoddard, head of 
the department of range management at 
Utah State University, said in a recent issue 
of the American Cattle Producer: 

“To maintain their position on the land, 
stockmen must work with watershed and 
recreation interests and avoid uses of the 


land that will increase conflicts with these 


interests. There can be no question that 
these interests have a place on the land, so 
the stockmen can at best hope only to main- 
tain a reasonable place in the land-use pic- 
ture. There is real hope in avoiding a too 
narrow concept of the place of grazing in 
multiple use of land.” 

In making land use adjustments on the 
national land reserve and in providing for all . 
legitimate uses, we must look to the statutory 
base which provides for the administration of 
these lands. Although there are many acts 
of Congress applicable to the public lands, 
the basic conservation measure is the Taylor 
Grazing Act of June 28, 1934. 


In brief, the act authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to: 


1. Promote the highest use of the public 
lands, and to place those lands chiefly valu- 
able for grazing in grazing districts, provided 
however that this does not diminish, restrict, 
or impair any right previously or subse- 
quently initiated under any existing law. 
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2. Provide for access to the public land by 


the public. 
3. Provide for the determination of reason- 


@ble grazing fees taking into account the 


extent to which public lands yield public 
benefits over and above those accruing to the 
users of the forage resources for livestock 


4. Provide for the classification of public 
land determined to be more valuable or suit- 
able for uses other than grazing. 

5. Provide for land use adjustments by 
exchange, sale, or selection of lands. 

6. Provide for cooperation with stockmen 
and State agencies concerned with wildlife 
and conservation. 

7. Provide for district advisory boards of 


| local stockmen and one wildlife representa- 


tive. 


There are other requirements of the act but 
not being directly germane to our subject, I 
have eliminated them in the interest of time. 

What can the Government show for its 
more than 25 years of stewardship of the 
public lands? Let me present briefly to you 
the debit and credit side. 

The debit side: More than 50 percent of 
170 million acres have not been improved 
or have deteriorated. Accelerated soil ero- 
sion continues. Poisonous plants and nox- 
fous weeds continue to invade. Grazing 
capacity continues to decline on many sites. 
And, in respect to decline in grazing capac- 
ity in some areas, we must not ascribe all 
of this to overstocking by domestic animals. 
Failure by States to control big game num- 
bers is a substantial contributing factor. 

In addition, only a little more than half 
of the range area has been adjudicated and 
stocking adjusted to grazing capacity. The 
land tenure pattern in many areas has not 
been improved causing difficulty of admin- 
istration by the Government and difficulty 
in grazing management by the user. 

The credit side: The Taylor Grazing Act. 

Some management is better than no manage- 
ment. About 60 percent of the range has 
been adjudicated and reduced to capacity 
and vegetal improvement is noticeable. 
About 2,400,000 acres have been reseeded and 
some 1,500,000 acres have been treated for 
brush control. Better access has been pro- 
vided. Initial steps have been taken to pro- 
vide balanced use of all of the rsources. 
The preamble to the Taylor Grazing Act 
uses the phrase “to stabilize the livestock 
industry dependent upon the public range.” 
This phrase, probably more than any other, 
has been the means by which the livestock 
industry has maintained its use of the pub- 
lic lands administered under the act. But 
let’s take a look at that phrase—it’s very 
broad and liberal. 

How through the statute does one stabi- 
lize an industry? Obviously, the Congress in 
enacting the statute was thinking in terms 
of stabilizing the range resource upon which 
the industry is dependent. The word stabi- 
lize means to “maintain at a given or un- 
fluctuating level or quantity.” But the 
question is when and where do you stabilize 
the livestock industry. Should we have 
stabilized it as it was in 1934, or 1940, or 
1945, or 1961? Was there ever a point in 
our history where the range livestock in- 
dustry was stable? If mot, can anyone pre- 
dict when we will reach that point? These 
questions may sound facetious, but they 
are not meant to be. They are valid ques- 
tions which must be considered and, if pos- 
sible, answered by public land administra- 
tors. When do you maintain the status 
quo? Do you maintain it for all time? I 
think not. Then, how long do you main- 
tain it? A year? A decade? 

I have had occasion to view a number of 

allotments in the Western States in 
the past few months. Those allotments in 


which grazing capacity has been set at real- 


istic rates have shown remarkable recovery. 
However, nature has not done it all. Re- 
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seeding and brush control have contributed 
and some areas are now producing two to 
four times the AUM’s of forage previously 
produced. Climatic conditions have been 
average to somewhat unfavorable during the 
recovery period. To me, this is stabilizing at 
least one aspect of the range livestock in- 
dustry. 

These needed adjustments have not been 
made without some controversy and objec- 
tions from the users. Director Landstrom 
recently told the Colorado Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation in Grand Junction that “* * * 
much unnecessary controversy could be 
avoided if all of us thoroughly understood 
the meaning and effect of the laws govern- 
ing grazing on public lands and the rela- 
tionship of grazing use to the conservation 
of the lands and other uses. 

“Let’s take an example: There is nothing 
in the Taylor Grazing Act that requires that 
a needed adjustment in grazing use be with- 
held merely because the adjustment would 


adversely affect the income from private 


ranching operations. Nor can the adverse 
effect on a rancher’s private operations be 
made the basis for modification of a district 
manager’s decision determining the rate of 
use to be permitted on the Federal range; 
Charles H. McChesney et al., 65 I.D. 231.” 

Although the Taylor Grazing Act is a basic 
conservation law, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement must provide for a balanced usage 
of all of the resources on the national land 
reserve. To name a few: minerals explora- 
tion and development, forest and woodland 
management, soil and water conservation, 
outdoor recreation and wildlife, and a host 
of new uses and demands not envisaged 25 
years ago. Secretary Udall has interpreted 
the President’s term “balanced usage” as 
meaning usage that will be best for all of 
the people, taking into account conservation 
of resources. A balance of uses from the 
standpoint of the entire system—not neces- 
sarily the presence of every use on every tract 
or acre of land. 

In a bill to establish the King Range Na- 
tional Conservation Area, California Repre- 
sentative CLEM MILLER has defined balanced 
use as “utilization of an area of lands in 
such a manner as to satisfy all legitimate re- 
quirements for the available resources as 
fully as possible without undue denial of any 
of such requirements and without undue im- 
pairment of any of the resources, taking into 
consideration total requirements and total 
availability of resources, irrespective of 
ownership or location.” 

The idea of balanced use as we are apply- 
ing it to the national land reserve is very 
similar to the concept of multiple use under 
which the Forest Service has been admin- 
istering national forests for many years. 
Unfortunately, as Samuel T. Dana, dean 
emeritus of the University of Michigan’s 
School of Natural Resources, has pointed 
out, “multiple use” is too often looked upon 
as @ panacea and a guarantee of virtue. The 
phrase has meant many things to many peo- 


ple. To some, it has meant “my use, any- 


where, at any time.” In developing a pro- 
gram of balanced use for public lands, we in 
the Department of the Interior are trying 
to avoid such misconceptions. 

An example of the Department’s efforts to 
balance uses is the recently established 
Caliente National Land and Wildlife Man- 
agement Area in San Luis Obispo County, 
Calif. Consisting of nearly 59,000 acres of 
public lands, Caliente is the first Federal- 
State land and wildlife management area of 
its type. Through a cooperative program, 
the Department of the Interior will manage 
the land for grazing, wildlife, recreation, 
minerals, and other natural resources. 

In setting up the Caliente project, the De- 
partment withdrew the lands from the filing 
of applications under the nonmineral public 
land laws and dedicated them to public use. 
There will be no dispositions under the 
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homestead, desert land, or scrip selection 
laws. The lands, however, remain available 
for mining and other uses such as mineral 
leasing and grazing. Compatability of uses 
will not be sought for every acre, but a bal- 
ance of uses will be identified within the 
area. 

We hope that this progressive step in 
public resource management will pave the 
way for similar progress throughout the 
West. 

OUTLOOK AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

As all of you probably know, one of Secre- 
tary Udall’s first acts on taking office was to 
announce an 18-month moratorium on the 
filing of most types of nonmineral applica- 
tions for public lands. The Secretary did this 
so that the BLM would have an opportunity 
to overcome an inherited work backlog, and 
launch the public land inventory and study 
President Kennedy directed be made. I’m 
happy to say that the inventory is well un- 
derway. Already it has identified and opened 
large areas of land to additional uses. 

A permanent inventory and classification 
program for public lands will offer large 
benefits to the Nation. It will provide units 
for long-term management of land, outdoor 
recreation, wildlife, minerals, soil, water, for- 
ests, and grass. It will provide strategically 
located public land to meet the mounting 
needs for outdoor recreation. It will provide 
land for the expanding economy of Western 
States and cities. The return to the Nation 
in direct and indirect benefits will far exceed 
cost. 

As the Department moves along in the in- 
ventory process, established programs and 
procedures are being carefully scrutinized, as 
well as the laws and regulations under which 
public lands and resources are administered. 


In some cases, new legislation will be needed 


to support new demands for the balanced use 
of public lands. 3 

As the first step in this direction, the ad- 
ministration recently sent to Congress a pro- 
posal to update and modernize the public 
land laws. One new land sale law would 
replace all or parts of some 30 old laws, dating 
back as far as 1877. : 

We also are giving the homestead and re- 
lated agricultural land laws close scrutiny. 
Preliminary information casts doubt on the 
desirability of continuing to break out addi- 
tional land for dry farm homesteads, or de- 
veloping land by mining water out of already 
depleted aquifers. Continuation of such 
activity would seem to run counter to na- 
tional agricultural policy, where the sation 
is retiring similar submarginal land. _ 

The Department is also giving close atten- 
tion to the application of user charges for 
public lands and resources. This is a field in 
which the President is especially interested. 
He has noted that fees and user charges ~ 
wholly inconsistent with each other, with 


value received, and with public policy have 


been imposed at some Federal developments. 
.It is our goal to bring user fees and charges 
more in line with values received. 

In respect to grazing fees, I believe you 
are aware of the present studies being made 
in this field by several colleges and univer- 
sities in the West, in cooperation with the 
Economic Research Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This study was 
requested and supported by the BLM. It is 
designed to show the effect of various levels 
of grazing fees on several types seal ranches 
using public lands. 

This study has an important bearing on 
what action the Bureau might take in re- 
sponse to the President’s directive to de- 
termine fair user charges. You might ask 
why don’t we just go out and determine fair 
market: value of forage. The Taylor Graz- 
ing Act provides not for payment of fair 
market value for forage but payment of 
reasonable fees for use of the forage. I 
might ask you these questions. Is a 
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reasonable fee what the market will bear, 
after deducting the public values and bene- 
fits, or is a reasonable fee just the cost of 
administration, or is a reasonable fee a fee 
that can be related to the profit taking in 
the industry? 

The national land reserve belongs to all 
Americans. Their taxes pay: for its admin- 
istration and management, it is only fair 
that they receive full value for the use, lease 
or sale of their lands and resources. In 
many instances, fees and user charges have 
been calculated to accommodate the user— 
it is time to put this whole field in its proper 
perspective. Fees and user charges for pub- 
lic lands and resources should reflect the 
broad public interest. 

But while fees should reflect the value 
received, it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to protect, and if possible, 
increase the value received. As mentioned 
earlier, large areas of Federal grazing lands 
are in to bad condition. Substantial 
capital investments in soil and water con- 
servation and range improvement practices 
are needed. Land that is now producing 
some 17 million animal unit months of for- 
age can, with the help of applied conserva- 
tion technology, produce an estimated 46 
million animal unit months of forage with- 
in a few decades. 

Revegetation efforts have been far short 
of replacing the annual loss of forage on de- 
teriorated ranges. Where forage has been 
lost poisonous and nuisance plants often in- 
trude, or the land is exposed to the mercy 
of cutting wind and rain. Some 45 million 
acres of public lands need revegetation, to 


restore soil-holding plant life and build the~ 


productivity of the land. 


Under the leadership of Secretary Udall, . 


I am confident that proper action will be 
taken. 

We have discussed the statutory base 
from which flows the institutions that affect 
land and resource use. We have also dis- 
cussed some of the competing demands for 
public lands and resources and new plans 
and programs being put into effect. Now 
perhaps we should look to the future; the 
past is prologue. What will be the situation 
on the national land reserve a decade from 
now? How will developing demands, uses, 
and programs affect present users—mainly 
the livestock industry? Let me quote from 
one authority, “Federal Land Use and Man- 
agement,” by Clawson and Held: 

“The outlook is for a continuation of the 
trend toward heavier use of the Federal 
lands, which has so dominated the Federal 
land use picture of the past two or three dec- 
ades. The amount of recreation use of the 
Federal lands (here speaking of all Federal 
lands) will increase by leaps and bounds, 
until it may perhaps come to dominate the 
whole Federal land management picture— 
surely it will do so for many years. 

“It has been assumed that the scale of 
ownership of land by the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue, in essentially its present 
extent, indefinitely into the future. While 
the grazing districts and other public do- 
main do not have quite the same kind of 
strong emotional and political support, there 
is a general feeling that these lands will be 
better used, and their values better pro- 
tected, if they are in the public ownership 
than if they were in private ownership. ‘One 
of the major tasks of Federal land manage- 
ment is to decide which tracts are not suited 
to Federal ownership and management, and 
to arrange for their disposal.’ 

“Federal land management seems to be 
just entering into a new major era of its his- 
tory—an era which can be characterized as 
one of intensive management. 

“The administrative agencies themselves, 
although they are doing a good job, might 
well do an even better one. In particular, 


they might give more thought and attention 
to the long-range problems and possibilities 
They might 


of the lands they administer. 
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think more in terms of the relationship be- 
tween the resources they administer and 
those existing under other ownership or 


- management, and the needs of the public.” 


These are general statements of principles 
and broad programs with which I cannot find 
fault. In the national land reserve, future 
programs must be applied in detail, area by 
area, to obtain balanced use of all of the 
resources and to meet the spatial demands 
for our increasing population. We expect 
that the acreage devoted to primary use by 
domestic livestock will shrink. However, we 
believe that the total AUM’s of forage pro- 
duced on this lesser area, will be larger 
than that produced presently on the total 
area. Our big hope and a really bright spot 
on the picture is that we know how to in- 
crease both the quality and quantity of the 
forage resources. 

This is a must so that the range livestock 
industry can adjust to competing and in 
some instances more compelling uses of the 
public lands, and maintain, and in fact in- 
crease, the net production of meat and asso- 
ciated products from this resource. 


Productive Aviation Seminar Held in El- 
kins, W.Va.—First in Series Addressed 
by Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman 
Alan S. Boyd. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
August 19, the day established 22 years 
ago as National Aviation Day, there was 
held in Elkins, W. Va., the first in what 
promises to be a productive series of 
aviation seminars. Among the 90 per- 
sons attending were Senator Robert C. 
Byrd, Representative Harley O. Stag- 


gers, the Commissioner of the West Vir- — 


ginia Department of Commerce, Hulett 
C. Smith, and Walter L. Hart, editor of 
the Dominion-News, a former aviation 
consultant to the late Gov. M. M. Neely, 
and one of our State’s most active 
leaders in the development of better air 
transportation. 

Representing the State authority in 
the field of aviation regulation were Lt. 
Col. James A. Downs, aeronautics direc- 
tor, and State Aeronautics Board Chair- 


man Swisher as well as other members. 


of the board. 
Also represented were five of the six 


airlines operating in West Virginia, in- 


cluding Lake Central, the most recent 
air carrier to initiate service in our 
State, through its president, Gwin Hicks. 

The significance of the meeting in my 
home city was acknowledged in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s message of greeting 
and his expression of regard that “Gov- 
ernor Barron and other West Virginia 
officials have seen fit to mark the an- 


niversary of Orville Wright’s birth in 


this way.” 

In a thoughtful and informative ad- 
dress on Federal-State relations in regu- 
lating aviation Civil Aeronautics Board 
Chairman Boyd stated that: 


We would like your affirmative support. 
We need good economic statistics and other 
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material from all over the country. We need 
good analyses of potential traffic. We need 
information on highway and airport plan- 
ning. The more accurate and comprehen- 
sive the record in proceedings before us, the 
better our findings. 


The success of this initial seminar is 
attested to by plans already well ad- 
vanced for another such gathering in a 
few weeks at Bluefield or Beckley and 
for a third at Parkersburg or Wheeling, 
by the end of this year or in early 1962. 

Richard Benson, of the Elkins-Ran- 
dolph County Airport Authority, Mrs. 
Rose Martin, another member of that 
body, as well as John Harris, president 
of the local chamber of commerce, and 
members of the organization’s aviation 
committee were helpful with planning 
the event. Other citizens who were ac- 
tive in the program were Dr. Ben I. 
Golden, Clay Whetsell, and O. H. Taylor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Hon. Alan 8S. Boyd, delivered 


at the Elkins Aviation Seminar, be 


printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: | 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ALAN S. Boyp, 
CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BoarpD, BE- 
FORE THE WEST VIRGINIA AVIATION SEMI- 
NAR, ELKINS, W. Va., AuGusT 19, 1961 


Article I, section 8, clause 3 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States reads that the 
Congress shall have power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes;’’. 
It is by authority of this clause, known as 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
that Congress regulates interstate air trans- 
portation, among many other activities. 
The economic and certain other phases of 
this regulatory function have been dele- 
gated to the Civil Aeronautics Board by 
statute. The Board is vested with con- 
gressional authority and responsibility in 
this area under the Federal Aviation Act of 


1958, as it was under predecessor legisla- 


tion. Therein standards are laid down to 
guide the Board in its work. 

Naturally the several States, now 50, take 
individual interest in this activity, at once 
so vital to our commerce, postal service, and 
defense, and therefore of such concern to 
the public. This seminar is a West Vir- 
ginian manifestation of that interest. The 
Board welcomes such expressions of con- 
cern from public, civic, and private bodies. 
Occasions of this kind are instructive to 
us, and at the same time give us the oppor- 
tunity to state our views and positions, of 
which we have many. Too many to cover 
here today. 
with only a few pressing economic matters 
in interstate air transportation. _ 

The development of air transportation 
has been such that it no longer knows phy- 
sical boundaries within its element, the 
air. There are no mountains or waters 
which cannot be crossed by aircraft. The 
nature of air transportation is such that 
it would like not to know of political 
boundaries which may hamper system inte- 
gration. It happens that mountains and 
bodies of water cannot talk back, however 
offended they may feel to find their pre- 
cincts invaded or avoided by aircraft. The 
same is not to be said of political units, be 
they States of these United States, counties, 
cities, or smaller communities. They all talk 
back when they feel offended by invasion or 
avoidance on the part of airline companies. 
The Board has the duty to hear many of 
these complaints and to resolve the disputes 
which arise from them. 

This must be a_ centralized function . 
which only the Federal Government can 


So I shall be selective, and treat 
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perform. Individually the States cannot 
solve problems touching on or affecting 
other States. It is for this reason, of course, 
that we have a Federal Government, and 
for this reason that the several States sur- 
rendered part of their sovereignty to the 
Central Government in ratifying the Con- 
stitution, the commerce clause of which is 
ntative of such a transfer of author- 
ity. It is not simply because aviation prob- 
lems are common to all the States that au- 
thority over them is centered in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Real property problems are com- 
mon to all the States, but they are handled 
by each State under its own law. The dif- 
ference between aviation and real property 
in this connection rests in effects. How one 
State governs recordation of property trans- 
fers has little or no effect on another State, 
Whereas how one State might govern air 
- transportation could have serious effects be- 
yond that State’s borders, when air trans- 
portation is largely an integrated, interstate 
activity by nature. 

Regulation of the navigational side of this 
activity has been completely preempted by 
the Federal Government under the com- 
merce clause as a safety measure. The same 
is not the case on the economic side, where 
regulation of purely intrastate aviation is 
left to the individual States. I suppose that 
it will continue to be left there unless it 
were demonstrated that the practice is bur- 
densome to interstate air transportation, 
whereupon I have no doubt that that Fed- 
eral authority would be asserted to protect 
our interstate commerce in accordance with 
the law of the land, and to protect the 
legitimate interests of one or more States 
against harmful acts on the part of another. 
I must tell you honestly, because I would be 
remiss in my duties or deceptive by omis- 
sion if I did not, that the present and 
prospective State of commercial air trans- 
portation is such that few opportunities for 
State governance present themselves with- 
out the possibility of undesirable effects be- 
ing felt outside the State. This is due to 
the highly integrated nature of the airline 
business throughout the country. Fare and 
rate levels and route alinements are deli- 
cately balanced. There is a national web 
which has been carefully constructed to meet 
the demonstrated needs of all the people. To 
delete or add a strand, even within a State, 
could result in ill effects far distant from 
that State’s borders. To strike at or weaken 
the economy of a carrier within one State, is 
to reduce that carrier’s efficiency outside of 
it. Largely this is because the economy of 
our air carriers is so marginal. 

The marginal economies of the carriers re- 
sult not only from the high cost of doing 
business as an airline, and the need for 
price competition with surface carriers, but 
also from the fact that the Board requires 
them to serve points which are not profitable 

to the carriers. This the Board does in the 
- public convenience and necessity. We have 
available to us complete systemwide finan- 
cial reports regularly submitted by each car- 
Tier. We know what they can bear and 
what they cannot bear. In the case of sub- 
sidized airlines, the local service carriers, we 
know what funds are available for them and 
how far we can go to assist them. This in- 
formation the State governments do not 
have. Often they are not aware of the reper- 
cussive effects of their decisions in matters 
pertaining to airline companies. For that 
reason we are hopeful that the State gov- 
ernments will not take action which may be 
contrary to that taken by Federal Govern- 
ment through the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
We see the overall picture, and at the same 
time have the duty to see to it that service 
is rendered to the communities of every State 
consonant with the public interest. 

Subsidy is one of the most intricate ques- 
tions with which we have to treat. The 


Board has assured the Congress that the air- 
line subsidy bill will go down in the next few 
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years. This is part of the greater effort to 
bring taxes down, or at least to keep them 
from rising. Certainly the objective is to 
have our airlines operating on a self-suffi- 
cient basis as soon as possible. Disruptions 
in this caused by conflicts created 
by State authorities could set us back seri- 
ously. In the long run we believe that it is 
in the interest of each State to accept leader- 
ship from the Federal Government in this 
area. There may be some rocky moments, 
but we ask to be heard on those occasions 
and believe that we can give satisfactory 
answers. 

- Iam not for a moment suggesting that the 
States should disband their aviation com- 
missions and rely entirely on the agencies 
of the Central Government to protect their 
aviation interests. To the contrary, I wel- 
come the active role that State aviation com- 
missions play and solicit thier further help. 
All is not negative in Federal-State aviation 
relationships. You are not asked only to de- 
sist from upsetting our determinations. 
That would be to ask too little of you. We 
would like your affirmative support. We 
need good economic statistics and other ma- 
terial from all over the country. We need 
good analyses of potential traffic. We need 
information on highway and airport plan- 
ning. The more accurate and comprehen- 
sive the record in proceedings before us, the 
better our findings. 

This matter of formal proceedings can be 
most time consuming. Here is an area in 
which the State aviation commissions can 
be of tremendous assistance to the Board. 
I am thinking in terms of consolidated 
presentation concerning air services for any 
single community. Oftentimes we have 
arguments and/or briefs from the State, a 
county or city or town, civic groups and 
others all concerning air services at a single 
point. These tend to be repetitious. If it 
were possible to consolidate like petitions 
or arguments into a single oral or written 
presentation, much time and work can be 


~ gaved. I know of no better or more qualified 


group to undertake to consolidate such views 


than the State aviation commissions. It is 


in the public interest to move on aviation 
matters with expedition and all that you can 
do to help us will be appreciated. 

There are many aviation questions of mu- 
tual interest and concern to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the State boards or agen- 
cies. But probably the most important 
questions turn on local service carriers. I 
do not know whether you may have seen 
the article entitled “The Development and 
Progress of the Local Service Airline Indus- 
try,” which appeared in volume 6 of the 
South Dakota Law Review in spring 1961. It 
was written by my distinguished colleague 
on the Board, the Honorable Chan Gurney. I 
strongly recommend it to you and to State 
officials throughout the country. I do 
so because I think everyone concerned with 
domestic aviation ought to be familiar with 
the role the Federal Government has played 
in bringing local service about. Without 
Federal aid in the way of subsidy and guar- 
anteed loans for carriers’ equipment pur- 
chases, there would be no service even re- 
motely similar to that which communities 
enjoy throughout the Nation today. To a 
great extent the Federal Government is foot- 
ing the bill with the taxpayers’ money. 
There was no other way to get local service 
going on a grand scale. Now that we have 
it going, it is incumbent upon us to regu- 
late the industry carefully with a view to 
getting it off subsidy eventually. 


In order to accomplish this end, we must 
rigorously pursue our use-it-or-lose-it pol- 
icy, our class rate subsidy scheme and other 
policies designed to insure economical oper- 
ation on the part of the local service car- 
riers, such as strengthening them by per- 
mitting trunk carriers to abandon certain 
points in favor of the locals, where service in 
the public convenience and necessity is still 
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provided, even though some single-carrie1 
or single-plane or nonstop service may be 
lost to some communities. The fact of the 
matter is that ideal service, which would be 
single-carrier, single-plane, nonstop service 
more or less around the clock, would be pro- 
hibitively costly and impracticable. We 
have the task of balancing public require- 
ment against carrier capability and coming 
up with solutions which provide adequate 
service at reasonable cost to users and tax- 
payers on an economical basis to carriers. 
This is the delicate balance I referred to 
earlier. 


It is our earnest hope that State and local 
authorities will assist us to maintain this 
balance and not require interstate carriers 
to provide intrastate services which will be 
destructive of carrier economies and our na- 
tional program, or to require trunk carriers 
to serve points more appropriately and eco- 
nomically served by local service carriers . 
due to flight equipment changes in recent 
years. Along the same lines, we would hope 
that fare and rate levels of intrastate car- 
riers would be set in a fashion which will 
not disrupt the levels established for inter- 
state carriers competing on intrastate sec- 
tors. Otherwise through tariffs are under- 
mined to the detriment of carriers serving 
the public of a large area. We further hope 
that the States will exercise their taxing and 
licensing powers with restraint in the inter- 
ests of a healthy national air transportation 
system designed to meet national and local 
needs, remembering that we are dealing with 
companies whose economies in some in- 
stances are nearly precarious. 


It is a large order to expect 50 State gov- 
ernments and the central government to co- 


operate effectively in the development of 


an industry. I believe that it can be done, 
however. Indeed we are fairly well on the 
way. Still we have some distance to go and 
many problems to overcome. A full appre- 
ciation of these problems should help to 
bring about the necessary measure of coop- 
eration. It is in the interest of all to pro- 
mote the air transportation industry in this 
country, and it is toward that end that I 
have addressed you today. I am hopeful 
that by exposing some problems in Federal- 
State relationships in civil aviation, we may 
overcome them to our mutual benefit. I 
have not meant to suggest that these rela- 
tionships are bad. They are not. Instead 
I have intended to show how they can be 
improved, which they can. May we now 
proceed to do so. 


The Berlin Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY. 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 3, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, if we are to 
achieve any worthwhile solution to the 
Berlin problem, it is essential that we 
ask the right questions about it. If we 
are to negotiate at all, it is vital that we 
negotiate about the real basis of the 
problem. 

In this connection, I believe the follow- 
ing editorial from the Indianapolis Star 
of August 15, 1961, is of interest: 

THEY WANT OUT OF PARADISE 

By moving so drastically to throttle the 
flow of refugees from East Germany, the - 
Communists have played into the hands of 
the West. 3 


‘ 
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The question of who makes the first move 
to negotiate on the German problem is im- 
portant only in relation to the question of 
what is to be negotiated. It is the subject 
which is vital. 

The sealing of the border is a tallormade 
issue for negotiation which can be advan- 
tageous to the West. Its propaganda possi- 
bilities are tremendous. And it strikes to 
the heart of the real Soviet problem not only 
in Germany but in all of Eastern Europe. 
Indeed it is a problem even in Russia’s own 
backyard. 

The big problem—the one that keeps every 
Communist ruler on edge—is the seething 
discontent of the people who live under the 
bleak and oppressive tyranny of Communist 
rule. 

We of the West will be on very solid ground 
if we will demand, loudly and insistently, 
that the Soviet Union negotiate about the 
sealing of the border in Berlin. We should 
demand that the Soviets negotiate about the 
opening of the whole zonal border between 
East and West Germany. 

This is the matter which better than any 
other can dramatize to the uncommitted 
peoples and to all the world the fact that 
the glowing propaganda of the Communists 
is full of lies and fraud. The streams of 
refugees are living evidence of the fact that 
people who experience life under communism 
become willing to sacrifice everything and 
take all kinds of risk in order to get away 
from it. The harshly guarded barriers around 
every Communist nation are incontrovertible 
proof that a Communist land is not a para- 
dise but a prison. They prove that the term 
“volunteer,” which the Communists are so 
fond of using, is a lie every time they use it. 
People do not volunteer to live and work in 
the Utopia the Reds describe so glibly; peo- 
ple have to be kept in by barbed wire and 
force. 

We of the West should challenge the Reds 
again and again and again to talk about this. 
We should exploit in every possible way this 
thing which shows the true nature of com- 
munism, so that people everywhere in the 
world will hear about it and hear about it 
and hear about it some more. 

A demand for negotiation about the bor- 
ders in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany is 
an ideal vehicle for this challenge. This is 
where the world’s attention is now centered. 
This is the way to press the position to which 
the United States should stanchly cling— 
that the Germans should have freedom of 
choice about governing their country. This 
is the move that can put the West on top 
and the Russians on the defensive in. the 
German situation. 


The National Lottery of Honduras — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Honduras. This 
small Latin American nation, like all of 
our southern neighbors, realizes consid- 
erable benefits from its national lottery. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the na- 
tional lottery came to over $15 million. 
The net income in that year amounted 
to close to $2 million. The Government 
does not receive the income produced by 
the lottery, for the profits are controlled 
and distributed by the Council for Infant 
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Charity. Most of the money was spent 
for public health and hospital facilities. 

Honduras is a small nation, yet its 
lottery is quite productive. If the United 
States had a lottery that accounted for 
a similar percentage of the national in- 
come, such a lottery would be tremen- 
dous indeed. The profit to the Govern- 
ment would be exceedingly valuable in 
the relief it might offer to our hard- 
pressed taxpayers. 


Urban Renewal—A Local Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, much 
of the attention on urban renewal pro- 
grams has been focused on our larger 
cities and metropolitan complexes. 
Sometimes we forget the importance of 
this cooperative endeavor to our smaller 


My own hometown of Waterville, 
Maine, with a population of 18,695, has 
embarked on an urban renewal program 
which should have a great impact on 
the future life of the city. I have been 
pleased at the interest and the energy 
shown by this community in restoring 
the business section of the city as a con- 
tribution to better living and economic 
growth. 

A recent editorial in the Waterville 
Morning Sentinel presents a realistic 
appraisal of the urban renewal pro- 
gram and its importance to smaller com- 
munities. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

URBAN RENEWAL? 

What is urban renewal? 

Is it asocialistic boondoggle? 

Is it a scheme designed to fatten the 
purses of real estate operators? 

Like any Government operation there is 
undoubtedly some waste involved in an ur- 


‘communities. 


ban renewal program. But it isn’t a so- 


cialistic boondoggle. Nor is it a scheme to 
make real estate operators rich. 

Urban renewal is an idea—now 10 years 
old—to save the Nation’s cities which are 
being strangled by the automobile and 
choked by substandard buildings. 

The New England Business Review defines 
it this way: 

“The Federal urban renewal program is 
designed to salvage the American city by 


arresting its physical decay and making the . 


city again a vital economic and social unit. 
The program is of particular importance to 
New England, the oldest industrial area of 
the country.” 

It’s as important to Waterville as it is to 
Boston, despite the difference in the sizes 
of the two cities. . 

Waterville now has an urban renewal pro- 
gram going designed to revitalize the down- 
town area. 

Its scope is broad for a small, conservative 
city like Waterville and if it is carried 
through to its ultimate, planned conclusion 
will mean that the taxpayers of Waterville 
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will have to commit themselves to a sub- 
stantial (for Waterville) amount of money. 

Willard B. Arnold, a Waterville business- 
man who is a member of the Urban Renewal 
Authority, says that it could mean that 
Waterville would commit itself upwards to 
$415,000. 

With the city already involved in an expen- 
sive new school and other projects the first 
reaction of any taxpayer, concerned about 
making both ends meet, is that this is fool- 
ish and it shouldn’t be allowed to happen. 

If that were all there were to it, we would 
say “amen” and tell the urban renewal boys 
to fold up their tents and slip silently into 
the night. 3 

But that isn’t all there is to it. 7 

In the first place, doubting Thomases who 
have dug into the proposal, sought out all 
the amgles and the probabilities and the pos- 
sibilities are convinced that the plan will 
amortize itself in a period of 16 to 18 years. 
In other words, through land resale and 
metered parking revenue that will result, 
the plan will pay for itself. 

But that’s not all. Consider the alterna- 
tive if nothing is done. 

The tax records of the city of Waterville 
show that the downtown area which would 
be revitalized by a sound urban renewal pro- 
gram now pays about one-third of all of the 
city’s taxes. 

And, because of parking problems and 
traffic congestion that urban renewal would 
correct, downtown business is beginning to 
hurt. If the problems continue and business 
goes into outlying areas, that are easier to get 
at, downtown business is going to hurt more. 

If it hurts enough eventually a substantial 
portion of that one-third of the tax revenue 
will have to be paid by someone else. That 
someone else obviously would be the home- 
owner, who is already paying just about all 
he can stand. 

This is why urban renewal is a citywide 
problem that deeply concerns every taxpayer. 

That is what prompted the president of the 


New England Council to say this: 


“Those cities which do not soon begin such 
programs face an unpleasant future. They 
will find stores from the downtown areas 


moving into suburban shopping centers. 


Homes and apartments surrounding these 
areas will continue to deteriorate. The net 
result will be a decline in taxes collected, 
which in turn, will decrease still further the 
ability of the city to provide schools and 
other facilities so important in today’s com- 
munity life.” 


Tragic Truth About West Berlin: K., 
Heedless of Risk, Winning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted and as a companion piece to the 
editorial from the New York Daily News 
appearing earlier in this REcorp, I am 
glad to present the dispatch printed in 
this morning’s New York Herald Trib- 
une, under the signature of Roscoe 
Drummond: 

TraGic TRUTH ABOUT WEST BERLIN: E., seperate 
LESS OF Risk, WINNING 
: (By Roscoe Drummond) 

BERLIN, August 20.—Though Western dip- 
lomats would like to put a more agreeable 
face on it, the tragic truth is that Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, ruthless, wily, and unafraid 
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with which East Germany’s Herr Ulbricht 
is now lining the whole 25-mile border, so 
that East Berlin will be as hard to escape 
from as Alcatraz. 

These massive and violent acts of repres- 
sion—all in bald violation of the four-power 
agreements to permit free travel between 
East and West Berlin—have been perma- 
nently in the headlines. 

But the truth, the symbol, the forecast of 

the shape of things to come are contained in 
the less publicized fact that the three West- 
ern Powers took the most “tactful” elaborate, 
let’s-not-provoke-anybody precautions at 
the Brandenburg pass to make sure that the 
West Berliners did not gather to hurl even 
-an unkind word at the Communist troops, 
_@r even an encouraging cheer to an East Ger- 
man who might still break through to free- 
dom. 

Now, the new Chinese wall is sealing off 
the borders so that it can be neither scaled 
nor pierced. Not only has the flow of refu- 
gees been brought to a standstill but hope of 
escape has been snuffed out. 

The fact is, the Berlin crisis is entering a 
new phase and, from the standpoint of the 
West, a deteriorating phase. I say this be- 
cause the known—but not always admitted— 
position of the West is to accept these events 
with reluctancy, yes, even with anguish, but 
also with a kind of relief. 

I do not contend that these events could 
have been averted, or altered, except by the 
use of force which would have made war 
over Berlin probable. It was always within 
the power of the Soviet to jail the whole 
East German population within the Commu- 
nist zone, ruled by the ugly, iron-willed, and 
resourceful Herr Ulbricht. We have the 
Soviet word on the dotted line, but it would 
have taken American, British, and French 
troops, thrown behind the Iron Curtain, to 
attempt to force the Russians to honor their 
word. 

We did not have the will to do so. We did 
not have the nonnuclear power to do so. 
Chancellor Adenauer did not have the wish 
to do so. It is doubtful that even Mayor 
Willy Brandt would have recommended that 
we do so. 

We have, therefore, acquiesced—after 
making the proper protest. 

My purpose in saying this is not to sug- 
gest that special blame rests with Washing- 
ton or London or Paris. I say it because it 
is imperative that we see candidly what has 
happened so that we understand what lies 
ahead. And do our best to make the most 
of it. 

What lies ahead is this: 

Mr. Khrushchev is not through. 

Having seized the border by force of arms, 
having made it impossible for West Berlin 
to be a show window of freedom and pros- 
perity to any but the convinced, his next 
step will be to attempt to terrorize, intimi- 
date, and so depress the people of West 
Berlin that this once vibrant city will in 
time shrink and shrivel. 

It is probable that the greatest danger of 
‘War has now passed: 

1. Because Mr. Khrushchev and the East 
German Communists have already attained 
@ psychologically reduced West Berlin, and 
this is sufficient for the present. 
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2. Because the Soviet know that new en- 
croachments upon the visible freedom of 
West Berlin would be resisted by force by 
the West. 

This means that the Soviet, while pre- 
paring to give sovereignty to East Germany 


_ May reserve Western rights in West Berlin 


from the proposed treaty and will not soon 
threaten these rights overtly. 

West Berlin will remain a free city for 
some time to come. Whether it can 
becoming a lonely, hopeless, declining city 
is very much in doubt. 


Forest Land Owners Meet at Eagle 
River, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY | 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the adop- 
tion of more efficient utilization and re- 
forestation programs is absolutely esen- 
tial—if we are to meet the requirements 
of the future. 

According to experts, these require- 
ments will be doubled in the next 40 


years. 

The development of more efficient 
utilization and replenishment practices, 
of course, will depend not only upon 
sound, forward-looking programs by lo- 
cal, State, and Federal Governments but 
also by private interests. 

For this reason, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to call attention to one such ef- 
fort in Wisconsin—a State in which tim- 
ber is a most valuable resource. Re- 
cently, a group of forest land owners 
convened at Eagle River to promote bet- 


ter management practices for our forest | 
lands. The conference, I believe, repre- 


sents the kind of private-initiative ef- 

fort—which we need more of—to assure 

ample resources for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article from the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, by Katherine Andrews, outlin- 
ing the program and its objectives, 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as foilows: 

Forest LAND OWNERS MEET AT EAGLE RIVER— 
MANAGEMENT CLINIC ATTENDED BY 125 From 
14 COUNTIES 

(By Katherine Andrews) 


EaGLE River.—An enthusiastic group of 
forest land owners met at the Trees for To- 


- morrow camp here Thursday for the Sixth 


Annual Forest Owners Management Clinic. 

Over 125 persons coming from 14 Wiscon- 
sin counties and one from Iron County in 
Michigan were the forest landowners who 
have management plans prepared for them 
by Trees for Tomorrow. | 

One of the highlights of this year’s gath- 
ering was the opportunity given to each par- 
ticipant to meet and talk with the forester 
who prepared his management plan. 

Another feature was the provision made 
for specific study according to the personal 
interest of each forest owner in attendance. 

GREETED BY TAYLOR 


Eager anticipation and the feeling of fel- 
lowship prevailed as the forest owners regis- 
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tered early Thursday at the campgrounds 


and enjoyed coffee. 


After a greeting by M. M. Taylor, executive 
director of Trees for Tommorow, chief for- 
ester, W. A. Sylvester, outlined the tour pro- 
cedures and gave directions and a short 
briefing on the subject matter to be covered 
by each of five groups. 5 

Doctor James E. Kuntz, associate professor 
of the department of plant pathology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, led a group in a discus- 
sion and demonstration of the use of herbi- 
cides in forest plantations. 

Since many landowners are confronted 
with controlling grass and brush, a demon- 


stration was given which provided informa- 


tion on chemicals, methods of application 
and cost. Several types of spraying equip- 
ment were also shown in the experimental 
forest on the Trees for Tomorrow camp- 
ground. 


CONTROL OF INSECTS SUBJECT OF TALKS 


Control of insect pests on forest planta- 
tions was the subject of an illustrated slide 
talk and field trip under the direction of Dr. 
D. M. Benjamin, associate professor of forest 
entomology, University of Wisconsin. The 
objective of his demonstration was to show 
the forest owners when, where, and how to 
look for insect pests before epidemic sets in. 

“One of the most important things to keep 
in mind when trying to eliminate forest 
pests,” said Dr. Benjamin, “is when we can 
and when we cannot do so. Therefore, we 
must evaluate the importance of the crop 
against other factors such as detrimental 
effects on wildlife, bird population and all 
of the other things, which make up the forest 
community.” 

Dr. Benjamin’s illustrated talk was fol- 
lowed by a field trip in private cars to a 
privately owned tract of land 2 miles from 
Eagle River. Here the group was shown 
many of the insects that had been viewed on 
the screen. 

SECOND GROWTH MANAGEMENT 


Managing second growth hardwood through 
timber stand improvement was explained by 
Walter Nicewander, manager, Trees for To- 
morrow camp. It was stressed that com- 
mercial and noncommercial timber stand 
improvement has become increasingly im- 
portant. Cut and leave exercises were con- 
ducted on the Wisconsin Press Association 
Forest, 3 miles from Eagle River, with each 
participant taking part in the activity. 

A tour of a forest trail on the demonstra- 
tion forest within Trees for Tomorrow Camp- 
grounds was conducted by Robert Engelhard, 
forester Trees for Tomorrow to show how 
.& forest lives and grows. 

Engelhard pointed out that creating of a 
forest condition was the most important 
part of rebuilding our woodland. 


MUST CONSIDER ALL WOODLAND ASPECTS 


“When you have a forest already growing 
and in transition don’t disturb things by 
doing a lot of planting. Take care of what 
nature has put there and give it a chance 
to grow and develop as it was intended to 
do,” Engelhard said. | 

At noon the groups convened on the camp 
ground for a chuckwagon lunch. Around 
the lunch tables outdoors alongside Eagle 
River, forest landowners engaged in con- 
versation about their respective ventures in 
forestry. 

Following the luncheon, a talk on the 
recent trend in wood utilization was given 
by N. S. Stone, secretary and treasurer of 
Trees for Tomorrow Incorporated and presi- 
dent of Mosine Paper Mills Co. 

Stressing the importance of the place of 
the private forest landowners in Wisconsin, 
Stone told of his long heritage in the log- 
ging and paper industry. Pointing up in 
his talk the fact that the developments in 
the broadening of wood utilization and pa- 
permaking had increased by leaps and 
bounds due to the use of suphate, Stone 


| objectives in the battle for Berlin. nl 
i Mr. K.’s victory will not be readily con- 
ceded by the Germans, or by the British, or 
by American Officials. But it is grimly in 
| the making. It is visible in fact in event 
within sighting distance of the desolate 
‘Brandenburg Gate, through which so many 
thousands of East Germans fied to freedom. 
| I am not referring only to the Red militia, 
| who have turned their guns on their own 
people to halt the refugees. I am not re- 
ferring only to the tanks, and tear gas and : 
water hoses, or the 6-foot wall of concrete $$ 
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assured the forest landowners that their 
place in the total picture of reforestation 
of Wisconsin woodlands is one of vast im- 
portance in our economy. , 

As a conclusion to his remarks, Stone 
quoted chief forester McCardle of the US. 
Forest Service when he said in 1960 that 
the forest land available would not keep 
up with demands and that unless production 
is stepped up we will run out of marketable 
timber by the year 2000. 

During the afternoon the group leaders 
repeated their morning demonstration. In 
this way each forest owner was able to at- 
tend at least two aspects of forest manage- 
ment. 


Attack on Military Leaders Helps Anti- 
Anti-Communist Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news item from the Washington 
Evening Star, quoting our distinguished 
colleague, Senator Strom THURMOND, is 
of vital concern to all of us. Senator 
THURMOND is doing his country an in- 
valuable service in exposing the attacks 
on our military leaders, and the attempts 
to muzzle them when they speak out 
against the Communist conspiracy which 
is threatening to destroy us. Our mili- 
tary men, who are in the best possible 
position to know the real extent of Com- 
munist subversion, must not be denied 
the first principle of our free society, 
the freedom of speech. The people are 


clamoring for the right to know so that 


they may be in a position to help battle 
subversion and we cannot deny the peo- 
ple all available information. I must 
agree with Senator THurmMonp that the 
muzzling of our military men can only 
make the job of the anti-anti-Commu- 
nists easier. 
THURMOND Tres REDS TO ANTIMILITARY DRIVE 
(By the Associated Press) ~ 
Senator THURMOND, Democrat, of South 


Carolina, said today that Communists origi- 


nated an “anti-anti-Communist campaign 
subtly concealed behind a nonexistent con- 
flict -between civil authority and military 
leadership.” 

The campaign, he said in a speech pre- 
pared for Senate delivery, is focused princi- 
ane 4 “in an attack on our military lead- 


Se There is specific evidence that attempts 


to create the impression that this admin- 
istration wants anticommunism soft pedal- 


ed have borne fruit,” said Senator THUR-. 


MOND. 

“I do not believe for 1 second that the 
President or responsible officials in the ad- 
ministration want anticommunism soft 
pedaled,” he said and added: 

““However, when the impression is spread 
that the administration wants anticommu- 
nism soft pedaled, the result is as disastrous 
as it would be were the administration, in 


fact, to have contributed to that impression.” 


Referring to censorship of military men’s 
speeches, Senator THURMOND said, “This cen- 
sorship pattern spills over to the point 
where it allows no criticism of any Marx- 
ist-Socialist-Communist theories or prac- 
tices.” 
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He said the “effect of this insidious cam- 


paign within our Military Establishment is 
two pronged. The outward manifestation of 
the effectiveness of the anti-anti-Communist 
campaign is illustrated by official changes in 
policy and directives in the Defense Depart- 
ment. The sub rosa effects * * * are mani- 
fest primarily by an unrevealed, as yet, pat- 
tern of censorship.” 


Implications of Draft Increase Discussed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
recent step-up in the military draft has 
raised many questions as to the impact 
of these changes on the plans of men 
eligible for the draft. Many factors in- 
fluence an individual’s elibigility, and 
it is understandably difficult to keep all 
these in mind. 


The New York Times, in an article 


on August 13 entitled ““‘Step-up in Draft 
Is First Since 1953,” has provided a real 
carefully researched analysis of the cur- 
rent standards for military induction. 
I want to call this article to the attention 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


-was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
{From the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1961] 
Srep-up IN Drart Is Frrst Since 1953, BUT 
RULES ON DEFERMENT ARE LIKELY To ‘BE 
UNCHANGED 
“President of the United States to -.---- 
“GREETING: You are hereby ordered for 
induction into the Armed Forces of the 


United States, and to report at  ....------ 


Armed Forces induction station.” 

It has been 8 years this month (the Korean 
armistice went into effect July 27, 1953) since 
this Presidential greeting stirred much of 
the male population. Now it is again going 
to be a more familiar salutation. 


The Army has been the only service taking 
draftees since the Korean conflict. It has 
been inducting at the leisurely rate of 90,000 
to 100,000 men a year. The Army’s quota in 
July, for example, was 6,000 men. There was 
no manpower levy all in May or June. The 


April call was for only 1,500 men. 


In August, however, as a result of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s decision to begin a limited 
national mobilization, the draft call will be 


for 13,000 men. Until July 25, the day after 


the President’s televised address, the August 
quota had been set by the Defense 

ment at 8,000 men. The belated decision to 
increase it to 13,000 men will produce the 
biggest Selective Service call since May 1958. 


In his speech the President forecast a 


doubling or tripling of the monthly total. 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
set the September quota this week at 25,000 
men. In the Korean conflict the monthly 
quota went as high as 80,000. 

_ COLLEGE STUDENTS AFFECTED 


At the rate of 25,000 a month—300,000 men 
@ year or more—the draft will begin again 
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to impinge significantly on the thinking 


and plans of the country’s youth. 


Selective Service officials have announced 
that they expect no severe tightening of de- 
ferment regulations unless the monthly man- 
power demands of the Defense Department 
increase markedly. Deferments are given for | 
educational, occupational, and hardship 
reasons. 

A spokesman said that any student doing 
satisfactory work in college, for example, 
would continue to have a good chance of 
being temporarily excused from military 
service if he applied for a 2—S classification. 

But in practice may college students have 
deliberately refrained from seeking an edu- 
cational deferment. The reasoning, appar~- 
ently, has been this: : 

All young men are required to register with 
local draft boards on their 18th birthday. 
They remain eligible for compulsory military 
service, under present regulations, until their 
26th birthday. But those who apply for and 
receive an educational or other temporary 
deferment, including 4—-F deferment for phys- 
ical or mental defects, are automatically eli- 
ste —o they are 35. The extension of Ha- 
| y age 35 applies to all registrants 
classified lower than 1—A. 


EFFECTS OF MARRIAGE 


Since the average age of inductees in recent 
years has been between 23 and 24 (selections 
htive been made from among the older eli- 
gibles first) educational deferment has 
seemed a dubious benefit to many younger 
students. They have gambled, in effect, on 
completing college without being drafted, 
and on doing so without extending their . 
service liability to age 35 through deferment. 

Selective Service officials insist that the 
chance of a student’s gambling himself com- 
pletely free of his military obligation by 
avoiding the draft until he is past the induc- 
tion age is extremely slim. That is, unless 
the prospective draftee marries and has chil- 
dren. That move, although reducing imme- 
diately liability, also extends the age ceiling 
from 26 to 35. Married men with children 
are classified 3—A. 

A Defense Department report last fall dis- 
closed that, with rare exceptions, no fathers 
had been drafted since 1955. For the child- 
less man, on the other hand, the report pre- 
dicted that only 5,000 of the 1,150,000 draft- 
eligible men who would reach the age of 26 
by mid-1963 would escape military service. 
That is 1 in 230. 

To counter complaints that many regis- 
trants had been able to obtain what 
amounted to double deferment, first to com- 
plete their education, and later due to mar- 
riage and fatherhood, President naman, 
in 1953 ordered a change in the 
This provided that evidence of Setneehoda 
presented after August 25, 1953, would not 
be accepted as a ground for deferment. 

But draft quotas have been so small in 
recent years that the Selective Service Sys- 
tem’s instructions to local boards on priority 
of induction have had the effect of virtually 
exempting fathers. There are no indica- 
tions yet that this will be changed. | 


ORDER OF SELECTION 


Registrants are selected for induction in 
the following order: 

(1) Those who are delinquent in register- 
ing or in following regulations, or who are 
19 and older in order of date of birth, oldest 
first; (2) volunteers for induction under 26, 
in order of volunteering; (3) registrants 19 
to 26 who are childless, oldest first; (4) regis- 


trants 19 to 26 who have a child or children . 


with whom they maintain a home, oldest 
first; (5) registrants over 26 but still eligible 
due to prior deferment, youngest first, and 
(6) registrants 17% to 19, oldest first. 
Volunteers appear at draft boards because 
the term of service under a Selective Serv- 
ice induction is shorter (2 years as against 


| 
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| 
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most of the armed services. The Army is 


required by law to offer a 2-year enlistment, 
but its use is unofficially discouraged by re- 


cruiting officials. 

Another course offering minimum disrup- 
tion of civilian pursuits is enlistment in the 
National Guard or Reserve components of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard. Under variations of this plan offered 


by the services, after an active duty period of 


6 months for training a recruit is assigned to 
a Reserve unit near his home. Participation 
in evening drills, usually weekly, and in 2 
week periods of active duty, usually during 
the summer, is sufficient to maintain a clas- 
sification of 1-D. 

Barring obvious justifications for a lower 
classification, such as a crippling disability, 
Selective Service registrants are placed first 
in the 1—A classification, available for mili- 
tary service. 

ORDER OF CLASSIFICATION 

Physical examinations and deferments on 
other grounds have recently resulted in re- 
moving more than 50 percent from the 1-A 
group. The lower classifications are as 


1-A-0: Conscientious objector, available for 
noncombatant military service. 

1-C: Member of the Armed Forces, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey or the Public 

1—D: Member of a Reserve or National 
Guard component, or a student taking mili- 


1-O: Conscientious available for 
civilian work contributing to the national 
health or safety. 

2-A: Deferred due to critical civilian oc- 
cupation, except agricultural occupation. 

2-—C: Deferred due to agricultural occupa- 


2-S: Deferred to complete education. 

3-—A: Registrants with a child or children, 
or deferred by reason of extreme hardship to 
dependen 


ts. 
4A: Registrants who have completed 
military service, or who are sole surviving 
sons 


4-B: Officials deferred by law; the Vice 
President of the United States, Governors of 


5—A: Those over the age of liability for 
military service. 

In addition, the Selective Service System 
has proposed a new classification—1-—-Y—for 
registrants now classified 4-F but who could 
qualify for military service in a national 
emergency. The change has yet to be ap- 
proved by the President, but local draft 
boards were instructed a year ago to stop 
classifying as 4-F men who could qualify if : 
Selective Service standards were lowered to 
meet urgent manpower needs. 


Rural Citizens? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS — 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an _ editorial 
_which appeared in the Rowan County 
1961. Morehead, Ky., on August 17, 
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“The economic development program sets | 


As a preface to the editorial I would 
like to answer the question it raises by 
saying that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Orville Freeman, has demonstrated a 
keen insight and sympathy for the prob- 
lems of our small rural farm areas. I 
have confidence that under his able 
leadership great progress will be made 
in restoring economic vitality to these 
areas: 

Is Hetp, AT LONG LAST, COMING TO OUR RURAL 
Ss? 

We hope—and pray—that Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman is sincere, and 
knows what he was talking about, when he 
said this week, “We are launching a full 
scale campaign to end rural poverty by 
stimulating economic growth in rural 
counties * * * particularly depressed areas.” 

Quoting from a previous editorial in this 
newspaper “The plight of eastern Kentucky 
is like Mark Twain’s weather—everybody 
talks about it, but nobody does anything 
about it.’’ 

Secretary Freeman said the rural develop- 
ment program has reached the operational 
scale. This means, in our language, the 
dilly-dallying and redtape is over. Mr. Sec- 
retary, we, the people of this county, and 
of all eastern Kentucky, accept your state- 
ment at face value * * * we are expecting 
some results. We've had enough lip service 
from Washington while our rural citizens 
have a harder time barely existing than 
most of the people of the nations in which 
Wwe are pouring millions—-yes, billions—of 
dollars in foreign aid. 

We believe that charity begins at home 
and certainly there is no place in this vast 
United States needing Federal assistance 
more than the people in our county, and 
area. 

Freeman listed the following 
tools which the Department is ready to use. 

Financial assistance to 460 rural counties 
designated as eligible for loans and grants 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. 

Mobilization to Extension Service and 
Farmers Home Administration personnel to 
begin organizing economic development pro- 
grams in counties throughout rural America. 

Appointment of five area fieldmen. 

Local support from over 2,000 Rural Elec- 
trification Administration cooperatives in de- 
veloping industrial opportunities and ad- 
ministering county and regional economic 
development programs. 

Establishment of a departmentwide Ru- 

ral Areas Development Board, representing 
12 USDA agencies, including the Kentucky 
ASCS State and county ASCS offices, to 
coordinate all departmental resources which 
will be used in the rural areas development 
program. 
Appointment of special rural areas de- 
'yelopment staffs in each USDA agency as- 
signed to give top priority support to the 
RAD program. 

Secretary Freeman noted that the recent 
announcement by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce of the counties which are eligible 
for grants and loans under the ARA pro- 
gram clears the way for swift action in these 
localities, which includes this and area 
counties. | 

“USDA’s rural areas development program 


seeks to eliminate low income and underem- 


ployment in agriculture by bringing to bear 
all the resources of the Department plus the 


ingenuity and drive of economic leaders in. 


the States,” Secretary Freeman said. He 
added: 

“One of the tools that USDA is now put- 
ting to use in its program is loans and 
grants by the Commerce Department’s Area 
Redevelopment Agency to the Nation’s low- 
est income counties for industrial and pub- 


lic facilities development, 
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as goals better community facilities and 
services, development of recreation poten- 
tials, introduction of new industries, and 


expansion of the agricultural economy.” 


Secretary Freeman, we hopefully await 


results. But, our hopes of today, as this 
is written, are clouded by doubts because 


our people have been promised help so many 
times—which never materialized—that they 
are beginning to have the same feeling to- 
ward our Government as the people of Po- 
land who turned against us in hatred be- 
cause Roosevelt and Churchill failed to send 
the promised help when their country was 
overrun by Hitler and eventually became 
communistic under Russia. 

Repeating the first part of this editorial— 
we hope, and we are praying. 


The Nature of the Enemy—3 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege 
to bring to the attention of Congress and 
all who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
an editorial which appeared in this 
morning’s New York Daily News and the 
dispatch sent by Roscoe Drummond from 
Berlin, which appeared in this morning’s 
New York Herald Tribune. There is 
much in each which supports the other. 
They both emphasize the failures of 
Khrushchev to improve the lot of the 
people who have fallen under his rule 
and the increasingly serious dangers 
facing the free world. 

Under the rules as to length, I present 
these articles separately. The Daily 
News editorial follows at this point and 
the Roscoe Drummond article will be a 
separate insertion: 

THE NATURE OF THE ENEMY—3 

Herewith, the third in a series of Monday 
editorials on N. S. Khrushchev’s recently is- 
sued 50,000-word program for the world Com- 


-munist conspiracy. 


The first two editorials in the settes dis- 
cussed the new Communist Manifesto’s intro- 
duction and first section. 

Its second, concluding section, is by far the 
longest of the three parts and the most 
heavily loaded with claptrap. The claptrap 
consists mainly in promises of what the Reds 
are going to do for their slaves behind the 
Iron Curtain in the next 20 years. 

Théy’ve been promising many of these 


things for the last 44 years, and the promises © 


have never yet come true. That, we'd say, 
is a testimonial to two things: The brilliance 
of Red propaganda, and the “suckerishness” 
of a lot of Russians. 

When you boil down all these promises, 
you find that the Communist objective is to 
turn the Communist nations into carbon 
copies of the United States of America, as 
regards living standards and other material 
advantages. 

Suffer along under Our horny thumbs for 
two more decades, Khrushchev & Co. tell 
their slaves, and you’ll get comfortable apart- 
ments for every family, “including newly- 
weds,” steadily rising incomes for peasants 
and workers, innumerable electrical appli- 
ances to make life easier, better food than 
the nasty Americans ever ate in their lives, 
and no more street cleaning and snow 
shoveling done by women. 


| 
tion. 
States and territories, members of Congress, 
judges, and others. 
4-C: Aliens. 
4-D: Ministers and divinity students. 
4-F: The physically, mentally or morally 
unfit. 
| 


| 
| 
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PROMISES, PROMISES 


Nor is that all. In the next 20 years, the 
Reds say, they will abolish taxes; cut the 
workday to 6 hours with 1 day off per week 
or 7 hours with 2 days off; bring culture and 
free shows to the farmers; extend free medf- 
cal service of all kinds to the whole popula- 
tion; educate everybody at no charge; pro- 
vide comfortable homes for old people and 


invalids; and—hold your hats, now—make> 


life one grand, sweet song for unmarried 
mothers. 

These promises are interesting enough, be- 
cause they show you what the Russian people 
do not have now, and want, and are demand- 
ing more and more loudly from their Red 
masters. 

But the—political promises—in this pie- 
in-the-sky paper are even more significant 
and interesting than the bread-and-circuses 


- promises. | 
The Communists have said off and on for 


generations that the state will wither away 
when pure communism is achieved. They 
have soft-pedaled that promise in recent 
years, but evidently the Russian people 
haven’t forgotten it. 

WITHERING AWAY WITH A DIFFERENCE 


So this document again promises a wither- 
ing away of the state, but with a difference. 
The Communist Party, with its giant bu- 
reaucracy, will not wither away. 

Rather, the party is to increase in useful- 
ness to the people, and expand its services 
to them. 

The people are to have more voice in elect- 
ing some minor public officials than they 
have now. But they aren’t to have a shred 


of power to vote the Communist Party out 


of control of government, and elections will 
be rigged so that whoever runs the Kremlin 
will run the Red slave empire. 

As for opposition parties, they will not be 
tolerated by the Reds, who feel that they 


know everything already and therefore can 


see no reason for opposition parties. 

In short, this document shows on every 
page that—the longing for freedom—and a 
decent life for the ordinary citizen is as 
strong in Russia as it ever was. 

It probably is stronger than ever before, 
considering that Khrushchev felt compelled 
to put out this fantastic hatful of promises 
in the hope of keeping the slaves quiet at 
least until Khrushchev is dead and unreach- 
able by the bloody hand of revolution. 


TIPS FOR OUR SIDE 


All of which should give the Western Allies 
some priceless tips on how best to combat the 
criminal Communist conspiracy to extend 
Red slavery to the entire human race—as- 
suming the Western Allies have sense and 
courage enough to spot and act on those tips. 

That may be a big assumption, in view of 


the Allied shilly-shallying about West Berlin.. 


But we expect to wind up this series next 
Monday by listing some of the aces, trumps 
and face cards which we think the West 
holds. 


Foreign Aid 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


Friday, August 18, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8400) to promote 
the foreign policy, security, and general wel- 
fare of the United States by assisting people 
of the world in their efforts toward economic 
and social development and internal and ex- 
ternal security, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with interest to the pro- 
ponents of the administration who claim 
that unless our system of annually ap- 
propriating funds, as provided by the 
Constitution, is changed this year, nei- 
ther the United States nor nations we in- 
tend to help can plan or carry out their 


projects effectively. 


Now why the sudden switch? No case 
has been cited where a program or a 
project started has been interrupted be- 
cause of a lack of funds. We have been 
carrying on long-range planning for 
years under our present foreign aid pro- 
gram without back-door financing. In 
Greece, for example, 21 of 45 projects 
were from 2 to 5 years. In Ethiopia, 42 
of 45 projects were for 2 to 15 years, it 
has been reported. | 

On the other hand, many of us are 
concerned over reports that the admin- 
istration in contemplating stepped-up 
aid to Communist nations. Poland is as 
closely alined to Moscow as ever and 
yet scheduled to receive one of the big- 
gest chunks of the new aid program. 
And what do they do with it—the Poles 
are reported to have recently sent $13 


million in aid to Castro’s Cuba, and have ~ 


pledged more if needed. There is also 
talk of additional aid to the Czechs, 
notwithstanding the fact that this coun- 
try has sent millions of dollars worth 
of military equipment to Cuba. I need 
not dwell on the sorry spectacle of our 
long and expensive attempts to aid the 
latter, here almost in sight of our own 
mainland. 

I am heartily in favor of assisting the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the 
world in such things as medicine, sani- 
tation, and education, which I feel should 
be our primary objectives. The notion 
that the main weapon against commu- 
nism is a higher living standard, and 
that we can pour fantastic sums into 
these areas in order to prevent them 
from turning Red, is utter nonsense. 
Long experience has certainly estab- 
lished that fact to the satisfaction of 
any fair and disinterested mind. Each 
year, we have been assured that there 
will be a house cleaning in the admin- 
istration of foreign aid, and that only 
sensible and feasible projects will be un- 


dertaken henceforth. Unless, and until, 


foreign aid is placed under a firm and 


businesslike administration, I shall con- . 


tinue to vote against it. I am sure that 
its defeat, in view of the substantial 
carryover funds at this time would not 
be as world shattering as our liberal 
friends would have us believe. 

In the face of the Berlin crisis, prompt- 
ing billions in new defense expenditures, 


there is a feeling that the administra- 


tion is attempting to move too fast, too 
far; and too soon on too many projects. 
And that too little attention has been 
paid to policing up areas where obvious 
mistakes have been made in the past. 
Even under the Saund amendment, 
President Kennedy is offered $1.2 billion 
in appropriated development loan money 
for this year, which is all he asked. In 
my opinion, he should settle for that 
and be pleased that so much is offered, 
even if there is a chance that broader 
authority might be forced through a 
reluctant Congress in the final compro- 
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mise version of the bill. If he comes 
hack next year with a plain record of 


reform and progress, he need not worry 
about future financial support. | 


K. Is Winning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in today’s 
Washington Post. It is written by Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond and shows his cool- 
headed appraisal of Khrushchev’s prog- 
ress. 

Of course it is fine to have parades in 
West Berlin and to watch 1,500 American 
GI’s roll down the autobahn. But Mr. 
Khrushchev has 20 divisions scattered 
over East Berlin and East Germany, and 
all West Germans know it. 

After looking at the pictures in the 

daily papers and noting the expression on 
Chancellor Adenauer’s face I hardly 
think he is greatly exhilarated by this 
exercise. 
K. Is WINNING: SOME OBJECTIVES ACHIEVED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

August 20.—Though Western dip- 
lomats would like to put a more agreeable 
face on it, the tragic truth is that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, ruthless, wily and unafraid to 
risk war, is winning some of his main objec- 
tives in the battle for Berlin. 

Mr. K.’s victory will not be readily con- 
ceded by the Germans, or by the British, or 
by American officials. But it is grimly in 
the making. 

I am not referring only to the Red militia, 
who have turned their guns on their own 
people to halt the refugees. I am not re- 
ferring only to the tanks, and tear gas and 
water hoses, or the 6-foot wall of concrete, 
with which East Germany’s Herr Ulbricht 
is now lining the whole 25-mile border, so 
that East Berlin will be as hard to escape 
from as Alcatraz. 

But the true, the symbol, the forecast of 
the shape of things to come are contained 
in the less publicized fact that the three 
Western powers took the most tactful elabo- 
rate, let’s-not-provoke-anybody precautions — 
at the Brandenburg pass to make sure that 
the West Berliners did not gather to hurl 
even an unkind word at the Communist 
troops, or even an encouraging cheer to an 
East German who might still break through 
to freedom. 

Now the new Chinese wall is sealing off 
the borders so that it can be neither scaled 
nor pierced. 

The fact is, the Berlin crisis ig entering a 
new phase and, from the standpoint of the 
West, a deteriorating phase. I say this be- 
cause the known—but not always admitted— 
position of the West is to accept these events 
with reluctancy, yes, even with anguish, but 
also with a kind of relief. 

I do not contend that these-events could 
have been averted, or altered, except by the 
use of force which would have made war over 
Berlin probable. It was always within the 
power of the Soviet to jail the whole East 
German population within the Communist 
zone, ruled by the ugly, iron-willed, and re- 
sourceful Herr Ulbricht. We have Soviet 


word on the dotted line, but it would have . 


taken American, British, and French. troops, 
thrown behind the Iron Curtain, to attempt 
to force the Russians to honor their word. 
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We did not ‘have the will to do so. We 
did not have the nonnuclear power to do 
so. Chancellor Adenauer did not have the 
wish to do so. It is doubtful that even 
Mayor Willy Brandt would have recommend- 
ed that we do so. 

We have, therefore, aequiesced—after 
making the proper protest. 

Mr. Ehrushchev is not through. 

Having seized the border by force of arms, 
having made it impossible for West Berlin 
to be a show window of freedom and pros- 
perity to any but the convinced, his next 
step will be to attempt to terrorize, intimi- 
date and so depress the people of West Ber- 
lin that this once vibrant city will in time 
shrink and shrivel. 
| It is probable that the greatest danger of 

war has now passed: 

1. Because Mr. Khrushchev and the East 
German Communists have already attained 
a phychologically reduced West Berlin, and 
this is sufficient for the present. 

2. Because the Soviets know that new en- 


croachments upon the visible freedom of 


This means that the Soviet, while prepar- 
ing to give sovereignty to East Germany may 
reserve Western rights in West Berlin from 
the proposed treaty and will not soon 
threaten these rights overtly. 
. West Berlin will remain a free city for 
some time to come. Whether it can escape 
becoming a lonely, — declining city 
is very much in doubt 


Don’t Be Self-Deceived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 18, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Community Citizen, 
published semimonthly at New Albany, 
Miss. The editor of the Community Citi- 
zen is J. W. Jones, a respected Negro 
citizen of Mississippi. His editorial offers 
some sound advice to his fellow Negro 
citizens. It follows: 

Don’t Be 


We read of two Bible characters who were 
self-deceived, yet they were warned of their 
inavoidable destiny should they follow out 
their plans. One of those characters was 
Judas Iscariot, deceitful disciple of Christ. 
The other character was Haman, a Persian 
Official who sought the destruction of the 
Jews but was hanged from his own gallows 
(Esther, 7th chapter). 

Every dime we put in the NAACP, we are 
following the same steps of Judas Iscariot 
and Haman, the Persian officer. The NAACP 
Was organized by two multimillionaires (Joel 
and Arthur Spingarn). Joel took over and 
was NAACP president until his death in 
1939. Arthur Spingarn then took over and 
has been NAACP president ever since. 

The late Mr. Joel died a Communist, and 
his brother, Mr. Arthur, is still a Communist. 


- The NAACP heads know that we are a 
minority. They know that we have made 
Outstanding progress in this Southland. 
They want us to believe that we are objects 
of their pity. 

Every dollar we put in the NAACP is a 
dollar we have placed in a program which 
petvijege. 

Communists are at the head of the whole 
program. What is communism? “A system 


not trying to help the Indians? 
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by which one small group seeks to rule the 
world.” 

There are several questions which we 
should ask ourselves. Why is the NAACP 
know 
that the Indians will not bite their bait. 

What are some of the privileges which we 
have here in the South? We have access to 
any type of education available to any 
group. We have access to 3,443 modern 
school buildings in our State (Mississippi). 
These schools are equipped with cafeterias, 

ums, and auditoriums. Every child 


gymnasi 
who lives more than a mile from school has 


access to a well-equipped schoolbus to trans- 
port him to and from school., All scheol- 
teachers with the same types of certificates, 
regardless of their color, receive the same 
amount of pay. 

History, as well as tradition, shows that 
with a minority in power ruin is the final re- 
sult. Rome and Germany are typical ex- 
amples. The following is an extract taken 
from the “Cross and the Flag,” as reported 
by the Citizens Congressional Committee: 

Titled, “A Tragic Fact’’: “It is a shock to 
visit Washington, D.C., today, even to those 
who have made frequent trips to the Nation’s 
Capitol. A new play might well be written 
‘Exodus of the White Ban.’ Beautiful Wash- 
ington has become a black ghetto. Nearly 
80 percent of the schoolchildren in Washing- 
ton are now Negroes. Over 60 percent of 
the population is black. Property values 
have been destroyed. Taxable property is 
no longer worth the taxes in many areas, 
and practically every white person with a 
residence is offering that residence for sale 
in order that they may escape to Virginia, 


or Maryland, or some other State where seg- 


regation is being bootlegged.” 

White leadership has made this country 
what it is. They were a God-fearing people. 
They wrote a Constitution which has never 
had a substitute to take its place. Men 
have tried to change the meanings of the 
Constitution, but its spirit remains the 
same. 

President Kennedy is a shrewd politician. 
In his platform, he preached to Negroes as 
well as to whites, and put himself in office. 
Last week a delegation from the NAACP 
headquarters called on him to remind him 
of some of the promises made in his cam- 
paign speeches. So far as we know, none of 
his answers have been published. The Presi- 
dent, when sworn in office, pledged him- 
self to support the Constitution of the United 
States. That was his promise under an oath 
which takes precedence regardless of his 
campaign promises. 

Ever since the Negro was brought to this 
country as slaves, politicians have used him 
as a tool in win office. It appears that the 
more enlightened we portray ourselves to 
be, the better opportunity is created for poli- 
ticians to use us. 

As soon as a politician finds a so-called 
leader among our group, he sugarcoats him 
or her with some promises or a few dimes. 
The politician who can offer the largest 
amount of sugar is the one who will eat the 
pie. 

No one can deny the above facts. It was 
a@ margin of Negro votes which gave Mr. 
Kennedy the lead over Mr. Nixon. If Mr. 


Kennedy can succeed in keeping our so- 


called leaders hoodwinked during this term 
of office, he will win another term. 

No race or nation is fit for self-govern- 
ment as long as it places selfishness above a 
general principle. 

“In vain do they talk of happiness who 
never subdued an impulse in obedience to 
a@ principle—He who never sacrificed a pres- 
ent to a future good, or a personal to a gen- 


eral one, can speak of happiness only as the 


blind speak of color.”—Horace Mann. 

“Of all sorts of earthly good the price is 
self-denial. The lower must be sacrificed for 
the greater; the coarser give place to the 
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finer. aie step of our progress toward 
success is a sacrifice. We gain by losing; 
grow by live by dying.”—R. D. 
Hitchcock 


We will never be permitted to a standard ~ 


society until we are willing to make the nec- 
essary sacrifice of requirement. High soci- 
ety has for its basis a moral, academic, and a 
scientific principle. 


Red Trade Booms Under New Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal for Monday, August 
21, 1961, reports the dollar volume of 
American goods licensed for shipment to 
Communist countries increased by more 
than 800 percent in the 3 weeks following 
President Kennedy’s address to the Na- 
tion on Berlin over the preceding 3 
weeks. Included in the articles li- 
censed for shipment are many items of 
military significance such as railroad 
equipment, synthetic rubber, and chem- 


icals. The administration reaction to 


this stepped-up exports to Communist- 
controlled countries is that we must keep 
“flexible,” meaning apparently that we 
will abandon principle in favor of ex- 
pediency.-. It is noted that Mr. Hodges 
admonished the members of the press 
that they should “treat the subject with 
care.” It is my view that administra- 
tion officials are the people who should 
be treating this matter with care and 
take appropriate steps to bar the ship- 
ment of strategic goods to Communist 
countries. 

One thing America should not. do is 
to help Mr. Khrushchev obtain the in- 
dustrial capability of making good on 
his belligerence. Just as there was no 
sense in selling metal scrap to Japan on 
the eve of World War II, there is cer- 
tainly no sense in trading with the 
Kremlin warlords and their Communist 
puppet governments behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
will include the article from the Wall 
Street Journal: 


Goops U.S. LICENSED FoR RED BLOC EXPORT | 


Rose 800 PERCENT SINCE KENNEDY SPEECH 

ON BERLIN 

WASHINGTON.—The dollar volume of Amer- 
ican goods licensed for shipment to Com- 
munist countries increased by more than 
800 percent in the 3 weeks after President 
Kennedy’s address to the Nation on Berlin 
from the 3 preceding weeks. 

This has been a cause of concern and em- 
barrassment to high administration officials 
aware of the statistics, which have received 
scant public attention. 

Steps have been taken to reverse the up- 
ward trend, although no formal change in 
export control regulations has been made. 

An Associated Press tabulation of daily ex- 
port licensing reports, made available by the 
Commerce Department, showed that: 

In the 3 weeks preceding Mr. Kennedy’s 


July 25 television-radio address on the Berlin. 


crisis the Department authorized the ship- 
ment of $750,196 in American goods to the 
Soviet Union and its European satellites. 
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In the 3 succeeding weeks the — 
total soared to $6,278,566. 
RAIL EQUIPMENT, RUBBER INCLUDED 


Included in the later period were $2,500,000 
of rail equipment for Bulgaria; $1,700,000 of 
synthetic rubber for Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia; $95,000 of coal tar 
products for Hungary and Czechoslovakia; 
$38,000 of carbon black for Czechoslovakia; 
$35,000 of industrial and specialty chemicals 
for Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and East Ger- 
many; and $23,000 of pipe valves for Russia 
and Poland. 

The Department ruled that none of these 
proposed shipments would endanger national 
security. Export regulations prohibit ship- 
ments to Iron Curtain countries of goods 
calculated to increase their Vana po- 
tential. 

The licensing officials apparently continued 
to take a business-as-usual attitude after 
Mr. Kennedy’s talk, thus running counter 
to public opinion as assessed by their chief, 
Commerce Secretary Hodges. The Secretary 
told a news conference August 8: 

“I think the whole tempo and temper of 
our people in the last 6 or 8 weeks has 
changed toward the question of any kind of 
trade with Russia.” 


Mr. Hodges said new restrictions on such 


trade were possible but suggested that news- 
men treat the subject with care. 
HARDER LOOK SOUGHT 

“We must keep flexible the whole question 

of relationships,” he said. The Commerce 

Secretary has met several times this month 


with Secretary of State Rusk to discuss trade 


with the Communist bloc. The two Cabinet 
members also met last week with a group 
of House Members who favor new trade curbs 
because of the Berlin crisis. 

As a result of these meetings, licensing 


Officials have been told to take a harder look 


at proposed exports to Iron Curtain coun- 


tries. The effect can already be seen in the 


daily trend of licensing. 

August 9, $1,600,000; August 10, $98,859; 
August 11, $73,185; August 14 (a weekend in- 
tervened), $53; August 15, $10; August 16, 
$5,317; and August 17, none. 

Some Congress Members favor legislation 
to put a crimp in East-West trade. Mr. Rusk 
and Mr. Hodges believe the same objective 
can be achieved through administrative dis- 
cretion, thus avoiding a statement of na- 
tional policy that might make Berlin nego- 
tiations more difficult. 

Since July 1 the Department has licensed 
shipments totaling $9,603,511. Included was 
$2,574,749 of Mexican-grown cotton, which 
required licensing because it passed through 
an American port en route to Eastern Europe. 

The granting of a license does not mean 
that goods will be shipped. “Historically,” 
Mr. Hodges says, ‘“‘there is a heavy attrition 
eat licensing and actual expo 


Velevens of World War I 
EXTENSION ne REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an address 
given by Iowa Department Commander 
Ed te Veltrup, Veterans of World War I 
of the U.S.A., at the Department Con- 
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vention of the American Legion at Sioux 
City, Iowa, on August 7, 1961: 

Mr. Commander Chairman, honored 
guests, fellow Legionnaires, by the Veterans 
of World War I of the U.S.A. Iowa Depart- 
ment, I am authorized as commander to 
bring you greetings, warm regards, and the 
wish that you may enjoy an informative, 
successful, and happy convention. 

We who have been Legionnaires for more 
than 40 years, who laid the foundation and 
built the structure, love the American Legion 
and are proud to hold membership in this 
great organization. 

When the survivors of World War II re- 
turned home after brilliantly winning a war, 
they were invited by us to join our ranks. 
Many did. We adopted them—six lusty sons 
for every one of us; we endowed them with 
all our organization possessions and hard- 
won legislation, including the GI bill of 
rights. They became the beneficiaries of all 
this without realizing fully the dedication, 
desperate effort, and work required to bring 
all this about. 

Seventeen years have passed and now we 
old veterans are experiencing a new apprecia- 
tion. Our ears are hearing some nice words 
from the younger veterans. In the last 60 
days we were privileged to listen to words 
of praise from the Legion’s top Iowa leader- 
ship—and we don’t mind admitting—it gave 
us a pleasant glow. 

To the Department Convention of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. at 
‘Waterloo, you sent a vice commander, an 
able speaker and a fine, friendly person. He 
ended his talk with a frank appeal for as- 
sistance and advice, which we assured him 
was at his disposal. We intend to be equally 
frank today. We will come to the point at 
once. 

We invite you to make a serious study of 
the problems of surviving veterans of World 
War I. We can’t emphasize too strongly 
taking this step, because in a few years iden- 
tical problems will be facing you. 

In terms of needed medicine, doctor’s care, 
operations necessary, and the means to meet 
the higher cost of living, the vast majority 
of the veterans of World War I are without 
sufficient income. 

At retirement age you will discover that 
your situation will closely parallel ours of 
today. The pattern is clear. The thinking 
projected by greedy, ruthless segments of 
our society, in and out of Government, wast- 
ers of the taxpayer’s money in irresponsible 
spending, seek to draw attention away from 
their operations by attacking the veterans 
with such articles as appeared in one of 
New York’s papers, ‘‘Veterans, Get Off Our 
Back.” 

We don’t have to point out that your 
backs and our backs carried the Nation’s 
honor, the Nation’s survival, the Nation’s 
victory, the Nation’s glory. 

Can the Nation repay us for these sacri- 
fices? This debt can never be erased. Only 
partial retribution can be made. An ad- 
equate pension should be granted to make 
the old veteran comfortable in his retire- 
ment years. Will this be granted? Not 
without a struggle. There is only one solu- 
tion. Fight. Fight and protect legislation 
in your behalf, in our behalf, now on the 
statute books. 

The veterans of World War I are seeking 
an adequate pension. We resent the pau- 


per’s oath. We reject the hue and cry; “It 


will cost too much.” Frankly, we evaluate 
that argument as a phony. The President 
recently asked for $34 billion for foreign 
aid. Congress gave him $4% billion. To in- 
sure success, our scientists are all set to 


spend $100 billion on a moon shot, and our 


Legislature will approve it. 
One of the great veterans’ organizations 
represented on this platform has already 
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pledged its support on the national level for 
our project. 
In conclusion: 

We are testing today for compassion and 
understanding. Will we find it within the 
ranks of the Iowa Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion? 

Shall we “sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness’? 


Minerals Policy Leaves a Ghost Town at 
Cobalt, Id Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the New York Times 
a brilliantly written article by the dis- 
tinguished Idaho journalist, Mr. Gideon 
Oppenheimer, describing the effect the 
lack of an overall continuing minerals 
policy has had on one Idaho mining 
town. | 

Cobalt, Idaho, grew up and prospered 
as it contributed to our war and defense 
efforts. It can and will, if need be, do 
so again. But in the meantime the 
country has turned its back on this area 
and caused the complete shutdown, not 
only of the mine but of the town itself. 

The cooperative spirit of the people 
is reflected in the article as is the beauty 
of the area. I think it is significant 
that the article appeared in the travel 
section of the paper for, in addition to 
reading this history, I am certain that 
all Americans will enjoy seeing Cobalt 
if they have an opportunity to do so. 
The article follows: 

INFANT IDAHO GHOST TOWN—COBALT 
ACHIEVES STATUS IN 2 YEARS AS UNITED | 
STATES PULLS UP STAKES 

(By Gideon Oppenheimer) 

SALMON, IpDAHO.—Forty miles west of here 
lies Cobalt, a community that has become a 
ghost town in 2 years’ time, and presently | 
will hardly even be that. The reason is 
that the Federal Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization decided in 1959 that the Na- 
tion’s stockpile of the metal for which the 
Place was named—cobalt—was sufficiently 
large to meet all foreseeable mobilization re- 


quirements for it even if there were no im- 


ports or domestic production. 

So the Government’s contract for the 
Idaho cobalt was not renewed, and instal- 
lations such as dormitories for the unmar- 
ried miners were toted away to other places. 
Now, not only has the 1959 population of 
1,500 dwindled to 20, but the town itself is 
vanishing. Presently, its site is likely to be 
given back to the forest, the deer, and the 
hawk. 

TURBULENT CREEK 

Cobalt lies on turbulent Panther Creek 
among the hills of the almost primeval 
Salmon National Forest. No main road 
borders its neat rows of white homes among 
the ponderosa pines, but a good road was 
built through the rocky crags of the Challis 
Range into the Panther Creek Valley to ac- 
commodate the ore trucks. It remains a 
better road than the average in sparsely 
settled central Idaho. The nearest big city 
is Missoula, Mont., about 100 miles north 
of Salmon on north-south running U.S. 93. 
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Cobalt’s Blackbird Mine a few years ago 
had a payroll of over $2 million a year. It 
produced the only usable cobalt on the 
American Continent. The silvery, lustrous 
mineral is used in steel alloys for jet 
and for other high-stress and high-heat 
applications. 

Cobalt also has a new use in medicine. It 
holds acquired radioactivity longer than any 
other metal save uranium, and so is an im- 
portant tool in the fight against cancer. 

As a town, Cobalt was divided in three 
parts. Nearby, Panther Creek was muddy 
with trailings from the mine, but above 
and below the settlement the flow was clear 
and the home of many rainbow trout. 

From its downstream limits to the cen- 
tral recreation hall, Cobalt was a company 
town of clapboard homes. From the rec- 
 Yreation hall to the grade school, about a 
quarter of the town’s area, were the the 
private homes of foremen, managers, store 
owners and other leading citizens. From 
the grade school upriver were Government 
buildings, mostly the dormitories for bache- 
lor miners. 

Cobalt’s good road now makes possible 
the town’s final indignity—the removal of 
its homes. Wrecking crews from a Salt Lake 
City company specializing in dismantling 
abandoned mines are moving out the wooden 
houses. They are finding new foundations 
and new inhabitants in other, more for- 
tunate, Idaho places. These include Burley, 
where the potato-processing industry is flour- 
ishing; Mountain Home, where a Titan mis- 
sile base is under construction; and 
Montpelier, where phosphate utilization is 

expanded. 


being 
HOPE FOR REVIVAL 


The few of Cobalt’s residents who remain 
hope against all evidence that mining will 
revive. Rumors serve to delay some depar- 
tures. One such rumor was that another 
mining company would reopen the Black- 
bird for its copper rather than its cobalt. 
Engineers did actually inspect the Blackbird, 
but the dismantling has continued. 

The first cut in the Blackbird payroll oc- 
curred in January 1959. At that time there 
were 450 employees. By the time all opera- 
tions ceased, June 1, 1960, only 30 were left. 

One remaining resident is the owner of the 
_ town’s only grocery store, open after noon 

6 days a week and doubling as the post 
office. The store serves U.S. Forest Service 
employees, hunters and fishermen, and indi- 
vidual miners from nearby diggings at Lees- 
a Yellowjacket, Copper Creek, and Black 


hills abound with mining operations 
Of solo diehards who hold to their belief 
that a big strike will be made again. Some 
of them will be forced to leave, as their 
one-time grubstake employment, the cmcua 
bird, is no more. 

Cobalt had its own grade school, but its 
high school children had to come here to 
Salmon. The practice was to board out the 
youngsters during the school year. 

The center of Cobalt’s. nightlife was the 
company-owned recreation hall. It had 


es pool tables, four bowling alleys, a library 


and a bar. It will remain, as it is too big 
to move. The community club, the town’s 
only civic organization, built a booster sta- 
tion to permit reception of television pro- 
grams from Idaho Falls, but once current 
funds for operating it are used up, TV also 
will be gone from there. 
: Cobalt’s water and sewage systems were 

company-owned. Power was delivered by 
the Idaho Power Co. The utilities remain, 
- but in all likelihood a future breakdown will 

go unrepaired. The town’s only gas station 
closed soon after the mine, and the pumps 
were dismantled. The remaining residents 
can buy gasoline at the Panther Creek Inn, 
&@ summer tourist station 3 miles away. 

The 75 units of Federal housing were 
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bought by a private contractor. He left 
25 units “on a gamble,” but they too will 
be moved out soon. 

DEER MOVE IN 


With the inhabitants’ departure, the game 
population begins to venture closer to town. 
Near one remaining home, alkaline earth 
furnishes a natural deer lick. Long out of 
use, it once again attracts deer, elk, and 
even some mountain sheep. 

A company watchman keeps the sprinklers 
going in the summer dry season. A 10-year- 
old drives a pickup truck. There no longer 
is a policeman to enforce driving regulations, 


Moss, weeds and sprouting bushes begin 


to crowd into the open cavities that were 
the basements of the buildings that have 
been removed. Human habitancy thus gives 
way to nature. Soon Cobalt will be less 
than a ghost town, only a memory of those 
who worked and lived there. 


The Tax Bite in the Paycheck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Bob Tay- 
lor, of the U.S. Press Association, with 
headquarters at McLean, Va., has just 
sent to the thousands of editors whom 
he serves two little tax stories that should 
be given wide publicity and wider emula- 
tion. Withholding has now been in effect 
for so long that I am sure very few wage 
and salary earners are conscious of what 
Mr. Taylor calls “the gluttonous bite 
Uncle Sam is taking out of their pay en- 
velopes.” Two ways of calling attention 
are suggested; either one gets my grade 
of 100 percent: 

Early in the year we applauded the ef- 
forts of Editor and Publisher D. R. Peter- 
son of the Truman (Minn.) Tribune to im- 
press his staff with the gluttonous bite Un- 
cle Sam is taking out of their pay envelopes. 
What he did was to hand out full pay— 
with no withholding—for 4 weeks in a row 
and then take out the works on the fourth 
week. In some cases this fourth payday 
provided eating, tobacco, and gasoline in 
moderation. 

Reporting on his experiment 2 months 
later, Mr. Peterson wrote us that his em- 
ployees were still with him and that after 
16 years of fruitless efforts on his part, they 
now comprehend when I tell them they are 
working from 3 months on up for the Fed- 
eral Government each year. 

Here’s another successful effort in the 
same direction, reported to us by Ben Pair- 
child, export advertising manager of Inter- 
national Latex: 

“President Edward F. Gallagher of the 
Goodwill Publishing Co., of Gastonia, N.C. 
(he publishes Bibles rather than a newspa- 
per), pays off his 29 hourly rate employees 
in cash and in full every other Friday. For 
2 hours (approximately) they have the privi- 
lege of gloating over all this money. Then 
the paymaster comes along and collects the 
tax bite—State and Federal income tax with- 
holding and social security. 

“This procedure costs more, says Mr. Gal- 
lagher, than removing these items in ad- 
vance of payment, but he says it gets re- 
sults. It not only impresses the workers 
with how much government is costing them. 
but it also makes them realize how much 
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the firm is actually paying them. As for 
the help, they admit it’s a good idea but 
they also confess that it’s tough to give up 
the money after they’ve had it in their 
pockets for a couple of hours.”’ 

Whatever plan is adopted, we hope to hear 
that more and more employers are seeing 
to it that their toilers are impressed every 
payday with the outsize cost of govern- 
ment. If enough business heads will make 
the effort, the cries of anguish will reach 
sufficient volume to be heard in Washing- 
ton and the Federal Establishment may be 
persuaded to make some of those sacrifices 
the President has urged on the rest of us. 
In fact, we seé no other way to check the 
cancerlike growth of bureaucracy. 


Representative Carl Vinson Urges Larger 
Active Duty Fighting Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is the 
best informed member on all matters 
with reference to the Military Estab- 
lishment and national defense. I am 
sure all will be interested in an interview 
he recently granted to the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register as it appears in the 
issue of August 26, 1961. I include the 
same as follows: | 
UrGces LARGER ACTIVE Duty FIGHTING ForcE 


The United States has launched a stepped- 
up program to counter the Soviet threat to 
peace. One of the men who, over the years, 
has played a major role in shaping legisla- 
tion governing the Armed Forces has been 
Representative Cart VINSON, Democrat, of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. The Register’s Asso- 
ciate Editor Bill Immen interviewed the 
chairman to obtain his views on the buildup. 
In addition, Vinson outlined his views on 
the conflict-of-interest problem, the 
$10,000 limitation on salaries of retired 
officers, the contributory retirement plan, 
and the B~-70 program. 

Question. Mr. Chairman, the President 
has made the decision to beef-up our Armed 
Forces by calling up Reservists. Do you 
believe that the planned strength jump of 
250,000 is adequate to accomplish the job 
at hand? 

Answer. The objective of the current in- 
crease in military manpower is to bring our 
current active duty force up to full combat 
strength. Certainly this is a step in the 
right direction, but future events will de- 
termine whether or not this limited strength 
increase is sufficient. 

Question. If the tension in Berlin eases, 
will the plan to strengthen our forces re- 
main in effect? In other words, is this sim- 
ply a stopgap program, or will these in- 
creased forces be held on active duty even if 
the Berlin threat ends? 

Answer. I have consistently urged that we 
should have a larger active duty force and 
that we should adopt a “stable-force” con- 
cept. It is certainly my hope that once we 
attain full combat strength that we will 
maintain it, even if the Berlin threat sub- 
sides. 

Berlin is orfly the most obvious evidence of 
the greater Communist threat which is 
worldwide. We must be militarily ready and 
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nationally willing to meet this Communist 
threat wherever it may appear. Unless we 
are willing to maintain this posture for an 
indeterminate period of time, the current in- 
crease will be rather meaningless. 

Question. Will the action of increasing our 
armed strength mean more expenditures for 
military hardware—ships, planes, guns? To 
what extent? 


Answer. Increasing our armed strength will 


require greater expenditure for military hard- 
ware. Asa matter of fact, it has already pro- 
duced a request for an increased appropria- 


tion of $1.8 billion. Of this amount, an 


authorization of $958 million was necessary. 
The authorization has already been approved 
by both the House and the Senate and I 
have no doubt that the full appropriation 
will be approved by both bodies in the im- 
mediate future. I would anticipate that the 
fiscal 1963 budget will reflect increased expen- 
ditures to accommodate the increase in 
strength, as well as the modernization of 
weapons already in the hands of the current 
active duty force. 

- Question. Are you satisfied that our allies 
are doing their fair part in meeting the Com- 
munist threat? 

Answer. It is obvious that our Allies have 
their own problems. Since I do not have all 
the details as to the gravity of those prob- 
lems, I would be most reluctant to criticize. 
On the other hand, the fight. against com- 
munism is a problem common to all of us. 
By the same token, our efforts must be both 
mutual and substantial. 

Question. Secretary McNamara has testi- 
fied that he hopes, in part, to fulfill strength 
requirements by encouraging voluntray reen- 
listments and voluntary extensions of enlist- 
ments. Do you feel that this approach will 
work? Or, will the draft be the chief means 
of obtaining additional manpower? . 

Answer. Historically, any substantial in- 
crease in draft calls has produced a concur- 
rent increase in voluntary enlistments and 
voluntary extension of enlistments. One 
service has already reported a 30 percent in- 
crease in the rate of voluntary enlistments. 
Since the draft is to be not only doubled, but 
tripled, we will undoubtedly experience a 
very substantial increase in enlistments and 
voluntray extension of enlistments. In the 
current situation, only the Army will rely 
upon the draft for additional manpower. 
But even the Army can expect a very sub- 
stantial part of this manpower requirement 
to be met on a voluntary basis. 

Question. Will men called to active duty 
be assured that they will have the same job 
reemployment rights as those who served 
during World War ITI and the Korean war? 

-Answer. Current law insures the protection 
of job reemployment rigate for those ordered 
to active duty. 

Question. In recent days on the Hill there 


has been a renewed move to limit retired offi- 


cers from holding jobs with organizations 
doing business with the Government. Do 
you feel that retired officers should be re- 
stricted in this way? 

Answer. I have the continuing feeling that 
it is proper to restrict retired officers who ob- 
tain employment with defense contractors, 
insofar as their contacts with Government in 
a@ selling capacity are concerned. 

The greater difficulty lies in defining the 
word “selling.” On the other hand, many 
retired officers have acquired substantial 
skills in military weapons and I do not feel 
that the Nation should be denied these tal- 
ents by barring the employment of retired 
officers in defense industries. It is simply a 
question of finding the proper dividing line 
between improper influence, as a result of a 
former service connection, and a desirable 
technical ability. 

Question. Do you believe that there should 
be a $10,000 limitation on the salaries of re- 
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tired officers as is now enforced under the 
Dual Compensation Law? 

Answer. For many years the total salary 
limitation under the Dual Compensation Act 
was $3,000. As the cost of living index in- 
creased over the years, it became obvious 
that the $3,000 limitation was wholly un- 
realistic. As a consequence, the Congress 
increased the minimum to $10,000. It may 
be true that a further upward revision would 
now be appropriate, but that is a subject 
which is not within the primary jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Question. There has been considerable 
concern lately over the rising cost of military 


retirements. It has been suggested by some > 


that a possible solution might be a con- 
tributory retirement system. Would you 
favor this as a solution? 

Answer. The cost of military retirement is 
simply another phase of the total cost of de- 
fense. While some have urged a contributory 
retirement system, I have consistently sup- 
ported the current system. It is interesting 
to note that the recent study conducted by 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services, by 


contract with the Univeristy of Michigan, 


has reached the same conclusion. 

Question. Some aviation spokesman have 
called for additional funds for production 
of the B—-70 bomber. Do you go along with 
this, or do you feel that we should continue 


with our limited program? 


Answer. I originally supported the devel- 
opment of the B-70 as a weapons system, 
not as a flying prototype. During this ses- 
sion of the Congress, it was the position of 
Secretary McNamara that the B—70 program 
should be restricted to the development of 
a fiying prototype, without accompanying 
weapons systems. I reluctantly supported 
the Secretary in that decision. 

However, it is my conviction that my origi- 
nal judgment was correct. As a consequence, 
and notwithstanding the position of Secre- 
tary McNamara, I fully support the prompt 
development of the B—70 as a weapons system. 
I publicly stated that position during the 
debate on the floor of the House on August 
2, 1961, when I endorsed the action of the 
Senate in adding additional funds for this 
purpose. I am not only impressed with the 
added capability and flexibility which the 
B-—70 would give us, but the great problems 
which it will create for our potential enemies. 


In Spite of Unexpected Problems Presi- 
dent Kennedy Gets Action on Domestic 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
first session of the 87th Congress draws 
to a close, I feel that we in the Congress 
can be proud of the results achieved dur- 
ing these first 7 months of the new Ken- 
nedy administration. President Ken- 
nedy inherited many problems from the 
outgoing Eisenhower administration, 
both domestic and foreign. I personally 
feel that he has handled them with firm- 


-ness and intelligence. As an indication 


of the editorial comment on the first 7 
months of this new administration, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial from the Corydon Democrat, 
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Corydon, Ind., of August 16 be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

In SPITE OF UNEXPECTED PROBLEMS PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY GETS ACTION ON DOMESTIC 
LEGISLATION 
In spite of a number of extremely difficult — 

international problems which have required 

the President’s attention and have worried 

Members of the Congress, the administration 

of President Kennedy has within 6 months 

received the cooperation of legislators and 

administrators in putting into effect quite a 

number of measures they seem to feel is good 

for the United States domestically. 

Senator VANCE HARTKE and Congressman 
WINFIELD DENTON have been key figures in 
much of the effort and much of the accom- 
plishment. 

A number of Government reorganization 
measures have been passed with resulting 
streamlining of action and cutting of red- 
tape. The trend toward recession definitely 
has been curbed; all indications are for 
prosperous times ahead. The gold outflow 
was stopped within 6 weeks after the Presi- 
dent took office and $178 million has been 
added to gold reserves. 

The depressed areas and redevelopment 
bills were passed and put into effect. 

Housing, stream pollution and health bills 
were passed. 

Highway and airport legislation and ex- 
pediting stepped up. 

U.S. Travel Service was established to 
promote travel in this country. The feed 
grain bill, while not getting full approval 
of all farm leaders, has seemed to ac- 
complish a part of its purpose in reducing 
the trend of surpluses and stabilizing ag- 
riculture economics. The bill, long pending 
during the Eisenhower administration and 
tied up in politics for new Federal judge- 
ships was enacted. These and other mea- 
surés such as extending unemployment 
coverage, improvement of social security laws 
and more realistic welfare legislation and 
administration are pointed to by supporters | 
of President Kennedy, and we also find by 
independents who were not so sure they 
wanted to vote for him last fall, as impor- 
tant accomplishments which likely will be 
lauded and approved by more and more 
voters as they see the improvement which 
they will bring for a — of the people 
of the United States. 


Our National Emblem: Eagle or Oyster? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 : 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, for 5 
days last week countless words were. 
spoken in this House. Some were sin- 
cere and meaningful, others completely 
irrelevant and meaningless. 

The discussion, as all know, centered 
around the foreign aid or the more ear 
appealing title, Mutual Security Bill. | 
Few will deny some foreign aid is es- 
sential. Many deny the advisability of 
attempting to play Santa Claus to the 
entire world—friend and foe alike. 

If we are to survive as a nation, we 
must not only remain strong financially 
and economically, but morally, physi- 
cally, and spiritually as well. | 


z 
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- The sermon which follows, delivered 
in the Trinity Lutheran Church of 
Camp Hill, Pa., might well be required 
reading for every Member of this Con- 
gress. 
Tue Sorr AMERICAN 

(By the Reverend Matthew L. Winters, July 
| 2, 1961) 

Grace be onto you and peace from God 
‘the Father and our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The sixth chapter of the book of Ephe- 
sians: “Therefore, take up God's armor, 
then you will be able able to stand your 
ground when things are at their worse, to 
complete every task, and still to stand.” 
Stand firm, I say. 

When was the last time that you as an 
individual read the account of what hap- 
pened on July 4, 1776? This is a loaded 
question—because this past week I did s0 
for the first time in a long time. I sat 
down and read the account of the little 
group of men who came together in the city 
of Philadelphia to study what the future 
would be for this new land that they had 
come to and I must confess that as I read 
the words, tears came to my eyes, especially 
those old familiar words “we hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights 
and that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

I thought of the 13 Colonies doing the im- 
possible—going out from that first July 4 
to oppose the mightiest nation in the 
world; going out to fight the strongest 
military force that existed on the earth at 
that day and age; going out to flaunt them- 
selves in front of one of the most powerful 
navies to ever sail the seven seas. I thought 
of the little group of men and women who 
made up the original colonies going out and 
doing the impossible with great personal 
sacrifice. There were very few families 
who did not know what it meant to see 
their life blood run into the new soil of 
their chosen home. There were very few 
families who did not share their wealth in 
promoting this struggle for freedom. There 
were few families who did not even give 
the dishes from off their shelves so that 
those pewter plates and saucers could be 
melted into bullets to win the conflict— 
something that disturbs all antique collec- 
tors today in the realm of beauty. They 
took their household goods and gave it to a 
cause. They gave of everything that they 
possessed because they sincerely believed 
that no sacrifice was too great for the cause 
of liberty and freedom that they were pre- 
pared to fight for. | 

And then I thought of my America today 
in one of its darkest hours of history. It 
seems like it.runs in a sort of cycle. Almost 
100 years from 1776 to the outbreak of the 
Civil War here in America when we were 
tested whether this Nation under God would 
remain one and indivisible. And now since 
the Civil War, almost 100 years later, we find 
Ourselves confronted by a new conflict— 
because whether we want to admit it or not, 
we are at war and there is no sense kidding 
ourselves that we are in a state of peace 
today. We are fighting and our very exist- 
ence is at stake. We are fighting not just 
another nation. We are fighting, as St. 
Paul said, “not against flesh and blood but 
against the principalities, against the pow- 
ers, against the world rules of this present 
darkness, against the spiritual host of wick- 
edness in the heavenly places” because our 
enemy today is not just another nation, an- 


other people. We are fighting a system, a 


‘religion, a way of life, a force of darkness 
that is out to envelope the earth. This is 
America’s greatest challenge, for we are con- 
fronted today by a godless Marxism that is 


out to literally destroy America as we know 
it, democracy as we love it, Christianity as 
we practice it, and to destroy you and others 
like you as responsible individuals. The 
thing that made America great in those early 


days, the thing that helped it grow to one 


of the powerful nations upon the earth was 
the fact of its strength—physical strength, 
moral strength, spiritual strength. 

And the distressing thing to me today is 
this, that in too many cases we see the 
evidence that America and Americans are 
growing soft, growing soft physically. We 
are a nation that is becoming enamored of 
comfort and ease and soft living. We as a 
nation are looking more and more to our 
own leisure, to our own enjoyment, then to 
the essential things that we should be giving 
our attention to. More and more we deny 
our interests, our gifts to those necessary 
elements of our community, our schools, 
hospitals, our Christian missions here and 
abroad, public housing, and aid and help to 
underprivileged areas of the world. Too 
often we begrudge what we give to those 
things and would want to spend our money 
on the luxuries of life, on our soft living 
and easy-going way. Too often in America 
today the cult of soft living has substituted 
for the pioneer psychology. This is of dis- 
tress to me as an American. 

Not too many weeks ago, at a service club 
meeting, I -heard a U.S. Army officer talk 
about the Korean conflict, and the prisoners 
of war in that conflict. And what he said 
distressed me. He talked about how this was 
the first war that our American boys seem- 
ingly, after they were made prisoners, gave 
up hope. This was the first war in which 
there was not a major attempt to escape 
after they had been captured. This was 
the first war that any American boy ever 
decided to remain with the enemy. And 
then he said, do you know that one of the 
greatest causes of death among our prisoners 
of war was not disease, not atrocities, but 
give-up-itis; where a boy would go over into 
a corner, would pull his blanket up over his 
head and give up—and 24 hours later they 
would carry him out. This is the thing that 
disturbed him and disturbed those of us 
who heard it. Is this America? Is this the 


type of fighting man that we show to the 


world? Is this evidence of the best of our 
young men and women today? 

He compared our American reaction to the 
enemy to the Turkish soldiers and they were 
head and shoulders above us in every re- 
spect. And what did they have to fight for 
compared to what we have? Is it not true 
that our young men and our young women, 
as well as the older persons of our commu- 
nity, have become disinterested in patriot- 
ism, distinterested in the basic things of 
America that must be held fast or it shall 
go as every other empire before it. 

In that well read book, “The Ugly Ameri- 
can,” many persons were disturbed and I 
would not agree with everything that was 
written in that book, but one thing that it 
validly exposed from beginning to end was 
a plea—a plea for dedicated men and 
women, who were willing to risk their crea- 
ture comfort and even their health for their 
nation and everything that was good and 
true. And this is a plea that should be 
given to each man and woman and child in 
America today. : 

I love that true story about a little Lat- 
vian boy refugee whose foster father here in 
America took him down to one of those 
marvels for a small child—the five and dime 
store. He took him in there and showed 
him all the various things that attract a lit- 
tle boy’s eye and then he went outside and 
said, “Son, here’s a dollar. Go in and buy 
anything you want.” Do you know what 
that little Latvian boy came out with? A 
flag—a flag of the United States of America. 
This symbolized to him everything that was 
good. This symbolized his new life. He 
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- would do unto you, only do it first.” 
is seemingly the American attitude today to 
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was willing to spend that wonderful dollar 
he had—spend it all not for candy and toys, 
but for the symbol of his new love. Are we 
willing to sacrifice that much? 

Do you realize that every 3 minutes, 
right now while we are here worshiping, a 
refugee leaves East Germany and goes into 
West Berlin? Every 3 minutes a refugee 
leaving behind them their homes, their 
clothing, their savings, everything they have 
worked for, leaving everything behind them 
but the clothes on their back. For what? 
For freedom! For freedom and liberty and 
the opportunity to worship God as they 
want. They are willing to give up all of 
that for freedom. What are we willing to > 
give up to preserve our freedom? 

But it is not only physically that we are 
weak. We are a nation that is weak mor- 
ally. Now I am not going to paint the past 
in lily-white colors and paint the present in 
dark and somber tones because sometimes 
in the past our American morals were not 
all that they should be. But I need not go 
into great lengths to point out to you today 
that the situation of morality in America 
is in bad condition. Too often we are con- 
trolled by the philosophy of David Harum, 
who siad “Do unto your neighbor as he 
This 


get ahead at the cost of my neighbor, to 
be concerned about “yours truly.” We have 
gotten to the place that we are not even ap- 
palled by television scandals, by fraudulent 
practices in our businesses and corporations. 
We are not disturbed at all about corrup- 
tion in political life whether it is on a 
national or a local level. We take it for 
granted today. We hardly even notice the 
still high divorce rate of this nation. We 
have become almost unconcerned when we 
see vice and immorality reaching down even 


into our high schools. We just sort of pass 


it off as the day and age in which we live. | 
Morality ts at an all time low in America. 
Thank goodness there are hundreds and 
thousands of Americans to whom integrity 
and truth and righteousness are still guides. 
But there is enough of the other kind that 
it is like a cancer eating away at the vitals 
of America. And it goes on, this great na- 
tion will rot from within and will collapse 
like an overripe apple from the tree. This is 
the thing that concerns me; that you and 
I as responsible Christians and Americans 
should do something about the moral cli- 
mate of America today. 

Paul, in a letter to the Ephesians, after 


‘telling them to put on God’s armor, tells 


them “buckle on the belt of truth and for 
chest plate armor, put on integrity.” We 
need a sense of moral direction in America 
today. We need to have a moral atmosphere 
in our dealings, whether it is with conditions 


~ in our own country, race relations, or our 


neighbors, or things of political concern, or 
whether it is in our commitment to places 
like Berlin and South Vietnam. We must 
be a nation of truth, of integrity, and forth- 
rightness. Without a culture which has 
values superior to money, without a robust 
moral sense, no nation can ever be strong— 
and our morals are weak today. 

And that leads very naturally to a place 
which should be the _ springboard for 
morals—and that is our spiritual life. We 
are a weak nation spiritually. Oh, I know 
we have growing church budgets, building 
programs continue with churches, but we are 
spiritually a soft nation. A nation who 
proclaims “in God we trust” hardly knows 
the God that they trust in. A nation that 
was built on the basic Protestant principles 


- of dedication to God is today a nation of 


spiritual illiterates. Too often our Bible 
grows dusty, our knees creak from not using 
them enough when we bow in prayer. Our 
worship is haphazard and our gifts to our 
church are less, quite often, than we would 
tip a waitress who serves us in a restaurant. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
» 
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Fifteen million for cigarettes and for alco- 
hol—four million for our churches and wel- 
fare organizations. Where does America’s 
heart lie? That says something. Religion 
for too many people today is an umbrella to 
keep the rain off. We feel that God exists 
to serve us when the true fact is that we 


exist to serve God. Too often religion has. 


become an escape, something that we expect 
God to come down, protect us, and give us 
the good life rather than going out and sac- 
rificing for Him. We shoulder no cross, we 
carry no banners, we shun commitments and 
causes, we conform to the world and its way. 
Spiritually, we are soft. How does that add 
up to the words of the New Testament? 
Listen to Paul and to Jesus: “Endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” “If 
any man would come after Me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow 
Me.” “Enter in at the strait gate.” 

These are the things that are set before 
you. Our symbol is a cross and our commit- 
ment is as rigorous as a marine on combat 
duty. We have a cause to fight for. I am 
fed up and sick unto death of persons who 
go around and say, it doesn’t matter what 
you believe as long as you have some sort of 
faith. There is only one faith for America 
today, only one faith that will give it moral 
direction and purpose and strength, and that 


is, faith in Jesus Christ and His cross and 


dedication to that way. I do not believe that 
one faith is as good as another. I believe 
that America is the best form of government 
in the world and I believe that Jesus Christ 
and His cross is the only religion. 

The soft American—but thank goodness 
there. are hopeful signs today. Men and 
women, Christians all over this great land of 
ours, are waking up—they are beginning to 
realize the peril we are in and they are 
beginning to prepare for the hard struggle 
and basically I am optimistic because I be- 
lieve that God has a purpose for America. 
I believe that God has a destiny for this Na- 
tion of mine. I believe that the future be- 


longs to your children and their children | 


and my children. I believe that we are the 
direct heirs to the 12 of Galilee and the 
13 of 1776. I believe that we are the 
future and that God has. entrusted it to us. 
| As St. Paul says in the llth chapter of 

Hebrews: “With all these witnesses to faith 
around us like a cloud, we must throw off 
every encumbrance and run the race set be- 
fore us.” 

I believe that from heaven’s portals Chris- 
tians of time past are cheering you and me 


on today. And I believe that from those 


same portals our forefathers in this Nation 
are urging us on for the test of the 20th 


century. 

The oyster was given absolute economic 
and social security. God, when he created 
the oyster, placed it in a shell to protect it 
from its enemies. All it had to do was to 
open its shell and food floated in. But when 
God created the eagle, He set him out in the 
wild blue and said, go out and find your own 
home, and the eagle found its home on the 
crag of a mountain peak in the most dan- 
gerous spot it could find, and sometimes 
had to fly over a thousand miles through 
rain and storm for its food. 

When our forefathers decided to pick an 
emblem to symbolize America, they did not 
pick the oyster. They picked the eagle. They 
chose not the protected way but the valiant 
way, the way of adventure, the way of cour- 
age, the way of thrilling adventuresomeness. 
The cross and the eagle are symbols as Chris- 
tian Americans. Symbols to live up to. As 
He died to make men holy and as our fore- 
fathers died to make men free, let each of 
us live not for glory but for our Nation and 
the Master from Galilee. Stand firm, stand 
strong; stand up, America. Amen. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

[From the Indianapolis News, Aug. 15, 1961] 
THE CONSERVATIVE TIDE 


A misnamed modernism which has af- 
flicted the Republican Party for the last 
decade seems to be breathing its last. Where 
once the GOP contented itself with mimick- 
ing its Democratic opposition, with dim car- 
bons of liberal proposals for spending and 
statism, it has now adopted a stance of 
principled conservatism. 

This turn to the right can be sensed in 
the mood of Republicans at the grassroots, 
demanding a cutback in wasteful Govern- 
ment spending, and a militant policy against 
Communist imperialism. And it is being 
made explicit in the speeches and actions of 
Republicans in the national hierarchy and 
in the Halls of Congress. In a recent survey 


for the Wall Street Journal, Washington Cor- 


respondent Robert D. Novak concludes: 
“Slowly but surely, the face of the Republi- 
can Party is taking on a more conservative 
cast.” 

The ascension of Congressman WILLIAM E. 
MILLER to the national chairmanship, Novak 
says, has been a key development in this 
trend. MILLER is an outspoken Conservative 
and a knowledgeable political tactician who 


“can be counted on to build a campaign 


around accusations that President Kennedy 
has been simultaneously temporizing with 
communism and spending the Nation into 
bankruptcy.” 

Even more crucial has been the rise of 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER as the principal 
spokesman for the Republican Party. GoLp- 
WATER has proved his philosophy can be sold 
in once solidly Democratic areas: His own 
election suggested that fact, as did the vic- 
tory of Senator JOHN TOWER in Texas. Now 
the election of Goldwater Republican 
Charles E. Boineau to the South Carolina 
Legislature nails it down beyond any per- 
adventure of doubt. | 

The conservative surge, Novak emphasizes, 
comes from the grassroots. “Among local 
Republican groups,” he reports, “there’s an 
overwhelming demand for speaking appear- 
ances by conservative leader Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER Of Arizona, with Senator JoHN 
TOWER running him a close second. In con- 
trast, demands are few for appearances of 
liberal Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York, 
whose lack of political appeal among party- 
workers outside the eastern seaboard is 
worrying his political handlers.” 

Finally, Novak concludes, the conservative 
uprising is being sparked by young people. 
“Young Republican leaders now tend to be 
among the most militant conservatives in 


the GOP. The Young Republicans, a strong- 


hold of Republican liberalism two decades 
ago, now stand on the party’s extreme right- 
wing. The most politically promising and 
appealing figures in the party tend to be 
young conservatives.” 

Among the young grange named by 
Novak as comers in the party are Marion 
County’s own Congressman DoNnaLp BRUCE 
and Noblesville’s RicHARD ROUDEBUSH. PETER 
Dominick of Colorado, RALPH BEERMANN of 
Nebraska, and JOHN RovussE.or of California 
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are others giving expression to the rising 
conservatism of the GOP. 

All of this suggests a deep conservative 
tide is running in the country, which could . 
well decide the fate of the Republican Party. 
If GOP leaders fail to take heed, and once 
more revert to modernism in 1964, they will 
have only themselves to blame if they once 
more tumble to defeat. In the tradition of 
the GOP, conservatism spells principle; as 
Goldwater, Tower, and Boineau have dem- 
onstrated, it can also spell victory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune 
Raymond Moley suggests a sensible ap-° 
proach to genuine aid to education, 
minus shackling controls and loss of 
freedom to agrarian reformers abound- 
ing around the White House these days. 

Tarps FoR ScHOOL AID 
(By Raymond Moley) 

At the summit of Rembrandt van Rijn’s 
career he found himself of a large 
mansion, a vast collection of objects of art, 
and numerous creditors. Hard times in the 
Netherlands made money tight; new com- 
missions for paintings were scarce, and the 
master had many enemies. As the net 
tightened around him, Rembrandt ignored 
the sensible course of selling a Rubens or 
a@ piece of rare porcelain or jewelry, but held . 
tenaciously to eve he had. The re- 
sult was legal action which lost him every- 
thing but his family and what he could wear 
and carry with him to a miserable inn. 

The Kennedy strategy on aid to education 
was based upon a package of projects which 
he believed would enlist the support of so 
many interests that nothing could fail. But 
there proved to be more and varied points 
of opposition than there were favorable in- 
terests. And so ‘the whole thing has ap- 
parently foundered, good things and bad in 
one total disaster. | 

No doubé, the religious issue was a de- 
termining factor in the defeat. But be- 
neath that there were grave doubts in the 
minds of many Members of the House— 
doubts rooted in distrust of the claimed need 
for most of the items in the omnibus pro- 
posal and in the figures in support compiled 
by the Office of Education. They also ques- 
tion whether Federal aid would not mean 
Federal control. | 

There is also a tide of conservatism 
among Republicans in the House, stimulated 
by letters from home. When there was a 
Republican President who wanted school aid, 
these Members felt an obligation to support 
him. But now they are free to follow their 
own inclinations. And there is the practical 
motive of an opposition to the wishes of a 
Democratic President in matters not involv- 
ing national defense. They don’t want Pres- 
ident Kennedy to succeed in passing aid 
which President Eisenhower failed to secure. 

Now that there is a breathing spell, there | 
is time for a more rational approach, free 
of politics and emotionalism. Surely in the 
two Houses of Congress there are enough 
intelligence and tion to contrive a 
means by which aid can be supplied to meet 


The Conservative Tide 

| 
| 

| School Aid 

| 

| 

| 
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genuinely demonstrated need without the 
Federal control which both parties, sincerely 
or not, loudly oppose. 

The Federal Government can take certain 
steps to provide more money for education 
without any danger of control. There can be 
tax credits for those who pay local taxes for 
' schools. The Federal tax can be removed on 
certain sources which could then be used by 
the States and local governments. Parents 
with children of college age can be permitted 
a credit on their Federal income tax to help 
their own children continue their education. 

Since the Office of Education has been 
proved wrong over and over in its estimates 
of need, Congress can provide some more re- 
liable means of getting at the truth. School 
administrators can bring some administra- 
tive talent and imagination to bear in 
lengthening the school year and thus pro- 
viding a more efficient use of facilities and 
more pay for teachers. They can also excise 
a lot of frills from their curriculum and their 
building plans. Colleges can, according to 
many enlightened college and university 
_ presidents, reduce the traditional and un- 

mecessary 4 years to 3. There can be an 
elimination of unnecessary courses. State 
and local governments can and now must 
forget about the cuts they were planning if 
Uncle Sam comes in with help in their appro- 
priations for education. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can help impacted areas by paying 
taxes at the local going rate on the vast areas 
they have taken off local tax rolls. 

I simply do not believe that there are 
as Many young men and women who want to 
go to college and have not the means as are 
claimed by the President and HEW Secretary 
Ribicoff. Many colleges have scholarships 
for gifted applicants—funds which are going 
begging. Private philanthropy, especially 
_ the big foundations, can supply thousands 
of scholarships if they eliminate some of the 
monsense which they are now supporting. 

There is enough money in the United 
States for education. But it need not be 
channeled and controlled by a Federal bu- 
reaucracy. Let us now have a reasonable 
approach to the whole subject. 


ein Johnson Accepts Painting for 
U.S. Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I presented, on behalf of the city of 
Durant, Okla., a copy of Warner Sall- 
man’s famous “Head of Christ” portrait 
to Vice President LyNDON JOHNSON. 
Under unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp the account of the 
presentation ceremony as syndicated by 
the Religious News Service: 
LYNDON JOHNSON ACCEPTS PAINTING FoR US. 

OFFICE 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Vice President LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON accepted a copy of Sallman’s 
“Head of Christ” for his office here as a gift 
from the city of Durant, Okla. 

Representative Cart ALBERT, Democrat of 
Oklahoma, presented the portrait which car- 
ried a personal inscription by Warner Sall- 
ti of Chicago, creator of the famous paint- 


The presentation is part of a campaign by 
Ora O’Riley, of Durant, to have a picture of 
Christ in every public building in the United 
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States. She has enlisted the support of her 


townsmen in ‘this effort and in a campaign to 
Place plaques bearing the national motto, 
“In God We Trust,” on public buildings. 

Plaques have recently been installed in the 
Office buildings of the Senate and House of 
Representatives here and one has been pre- 
sented to President Kennedy for the White 
House. 


What the Constitution Means to You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1789, the 39th signature out 
of the 65 who qualified was affixed to the 
Constitution of the United States. Thus 
the greatest and most important docu- 
ment in the history of the governments 
of the world came into being. It has 
served as a guiding light to the freedom 
loving peoples of the world for 172 years. 

Many very important and vital priv- 


fleges, freedoms, and opportunities are 


provided for each of us in the United 
States, Mr. Speaker, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. All too fre- 
quently, however, Mr. Speaker, all of 
these precious freedoms and privileges 
are taken for granted and thus our great 
heritage and our American way of life 
are endangered. It is my firm convic- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, that we need be con- 
stantly reminded about our Constitu- 
tion and that it should be studied and 
emphasized in all our schools throughout 
our great Nation. Just a year, ago, the 
Times, a weekly newspaper published in 
Worthington, Ind., published an edi- 
torial listing 31 points on “What the 
Constitution Means to You” and I, un- 
der unanimous consent, include them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point: 

It establishes for you a stable and respon- 
sive government. 

It makes you a citizen of the United 
States, if native born. 

It gives you citizenship, if foreign born, 
on complying with liberal naturalization 


laws. 
It allows you a voice in the Government 


through the officials whom you help to elect. 


It guarantees you life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

It defends your rights even against the 
Government itself. 

It makes you equal with all men before 
the law. 

It confirms your religious freedom, and 
liberty of conscience. 

It accords you free, lawful speech. 

It guarantees you together with all peo- 
ple the right of peaceable assembly. 


It permits you to petition the Government | 
- men to live in. The issue that divides war 


to right your wrongs. 

It guards your property rights. 

It prohibits the Government from taking 
your property without due process of law. 

It lets you hold any office in the gift of the 
Nation for which you are qualified. 

It enables you to become a citizen of any 
State. 

It prevents you from being held to answer 
to a complaint unless you have been lawfully 

accused. 


It insures your right of trial by jury of 
your fellow men. 
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It grants you the right of habeas corpus, 
that is, the right to know why you are held 
prisoner. 

It assures you a speedy trial. 

It permits your having counsel for defense. 

It prevents your being tried again if once 
acquitted. 

It permits you to have a trial in the State 
and district in which you may be charged 
with an offense against the laws. 

It lends you the power of Government to 
compel witnesses to appear in your behalf. 

It relieves you from compulsion to testify 


| against yourself. 


It forbids excessive bail. 

It protects you from slavery in any form. 

It keeps any State from depriving you of 
your constitutional rights. 

It sanctions your bearing arms for the pro- 
tection of your life and home. 

It secures your home from search except 
by lawful warrant. 

It guarantees you that the legal obligation 
of contracts shall not be impaired. 7 

It permits you to participate in amend- 
ment of the Constitution from time to time. 


The War and Peace Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

THE WaR AND PEACE ISSUE 


Many years ago, when we were younger 
and smarter, an old man brought us up 
sharp with the quiet remark, “It is easy to 
be smart. It is very difficult to be wise.” 

This haunting phase is very much with us 
this morning as we watch our country and 
its allies struggle with the oppressive ques- 
tion of how to react to the latest Commu- 
nist moves at Berlin. And we should con- 
fess at the outset that we have no simple 
answers to contribute. 

We can only hope that they will resist 
the temptation to be smart and that they 
will not lose sight of what is the central 
issue in this struggle, the issue that abides 
regardless of what Mr. Khrushchev said or 
did in the past hour, or in the next one. 

That issue is not—though we might wish 
it could be—the fate of the millions who 
already live behind the Iron Curtain. If it 
were, if it were our duty to free the people 
of Hungary or Poland or Russia itself at no 
matter what cost, then that duty would not 
require any particular crisis at Berlin to 
bring it into being. In that case we should 
have long since launched an atomic war to 
play our goldlike role in freeing those mil- 
lions from the Communist system. 

Yet no wise man would advocate such a 
course, for no man is so wise as to be sure 
that the consequences of a thermonuclear 
war would make the world a better place for 


and peace, the issue for which even wise 
men will accept the risks of war, lies else- 
where. 

That issue, put simply, is that the bastion 
of the free world shall not itself fall under 
the yoke of communism. What is at stake 
is the safety of all Western Europe and 
therefore of our own chances of survival in 
a world fn which we would be surrounded. 


For that, wise men should be willing to > 


fight upon the beaches, to fight even amid 
to rubble of atomic bombs. That is the 


| 
| | 
| 
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only issue that today makes Berlin the focus 


of the world. 

We do not stand at Berlin to save a little 
piece of land. Or simply to enforce some 
legal rights. Or even, for themselves alone, 
to save the West Berliners. Certainly not to 
undo all the past follies of the world, to save 
Russians, Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, or East 
Germans. And the problem is not to lose 
sight of what is the true war-and-peace 
issue. 

When Mr. Khrushchev clamps down his 
own people, barring with tanks their exits 
to freedom, it is a tremendous temptation 


- to react to this brutal move with a move of 


equal force. Surely, we ask ourselves, our 
statesmen should be able to think of some 


smart action, some clever scheme which 


would teach Mr. Khrushchev a thing“6r two. 


_ Or, as Berlin’s Mayor Brandt urges, we can’t 


let the Communists get away with that. 
Now one difficulty with this reaction of 
anger is that it may keep us from seeing 


what is truly happening around Berlin. 


That the Communists have shut up their 
own people is not necessarily a sign of 
strength; it is more likely a mark of weak- 
mess. Far from acting boldly, Mr. Khru- 
shchev may be acting desperately. And so, 
all unknown to us, this move may signal 
that already we have won a victory at Berlin. 
But the greater danger in blind passion 
is that the rush to be smart may sweep us 
into new folly. The world has come to its 
present state largely because of the clever- 
ness of statesmen, because men at such 
places as Yalta and Potsdam were too im- 
patient with the search for wisdom and did 
what seemed to them at the time the smart 
thing. Few decisions are more treacherous 
than those made in passionate haste. 
President Kennedy has clearly stated the 


Wwar-and-peace issue at Berlin. It is that 


we will not surrender there, simply because 
to surrender there will surrender more than 
we can yield in safety. And there is enough 
in this to challenge the wisdom of states- 
men without their risking the peace merely 
to show how smart they are in jousting with 
the Communists. 


Wheat Plan Dubious but Interesting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like included the attached 
editorial from the Peoria Journal Star 
entitled ““Wheat Plan Dubious but Inter- 
esting’’: 

WHEAT PLAN DUBIOUS BUT INTERESTING 

On the surface, the plan for stockpiling 
wheat for use in case of war—which the 
Government says it will do in Peoria and 190 


other metropolitan centers, is about as hard 


to oppose as virtue and motherhood, but 
certainly it is a subject worthy of rumina- 
tion. 

Practically the plan raises as many ques- 


tions as it answers. 


It’s well and good to have a stockpile of 
wheat here in case of a nuclear attack. But 
would the wheat be around when the bombs 
stopped falling? - 

And, if it were, would it be fit to eat? Or 
would it be contaminated from radioactive 
fallout? 


If the people and the wheat both sur- 


_vived, precisely how are the people—who are 


warned to remain in shelter until 
of fallout is past—to obtain the wheat? 

Perhaps time will provide answers to these 
questions, too. For now, the primary fruit 
of the Government’s plan seems to have been 
to spotlight the usefulness of wheat. . 

And it is a noble grain. From it comes 
bread, the staff of life. 

Moreover, in this age of refined and fancy 
foods, it is good to be reminded that wheat 
doesn’t even have to be ground and made 
into bread to be nourishing and good. 

As Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Free- 
man points out, you can simply pick up a 
handful of wheat and eat it. 

Indeed, we’re tempted to advocate this as 


_ the best way to eat wheat anyway. Nothing 


matches our memories of childhood years in 
our Nation’s great Wheat Belt, standing be- 
side a combine on a warm summer harvest 
afternoon watching the golden flood cas- 
cade from the combine’s bin into the waiting 
truck. And reaching over to take a handful 
of the fresh grain and pop it into the mouth. 

Certainly it is nourishing in this way. 
Nothing is lost in the grinding and refining 
process. And when partaken of this way, it 
rather nourishes the spirit too. A chew of 
wheat, stuffed into the cheek to soften, 
from when your tongue can separate a kernel - 
at a time for munching, serves somewhat 
the same purpose as a chew of tobacco. It 
tranquilizes and invites rumination. 

We're supported in our view of wheat by 
our own Dr. William Brady, whose health 
column runs daily on the evening Journal 
Star’s editorial page. He thinks eating 
wheat any way except in its raw form or 
freshly ground is unhealthy—and sacrile- 


gious. Dr. Brady offers a free pamphlet, in-. 


cidentally, called “Wheat To Eat,” which 
readers can obtain in return for a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

If Secretary Freeman’s plan accomplishes 
nothing more than popularizing wheat, it 
will perhaps be worthwhile. 

And the Government’s choice of wheat as 
the sustaining food in case of war is 
psychologically not bad, too. Wheat is sym- 
bolic. As William Jennings Bryan, himself 
an Illinoisan, once said, “If this invisible 
germ of life in the grain of wheat can thus 
pass unimpaired through 3,000 resurrections, 
I shall not doubt that my soul has power 
to clothe itself with a new body, suited to its. 
new existence, when this early frame has 
crumbled into dust.” 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


_ Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following News- 
letter of August 19, 1961: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

Foreign aid occupied both the House and 
the Senate this week. Hottest debate re- 
volved around the President’s demand for 5- 
year authority to borrow directly from the 
Treasury (back door spending, b 
Congress constitutional responsibility), and 
continuing aid to Communist countries. I 
took the floor on 3 days to (1) object to the 
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entire bill, (2) object sinietatin to giving aid 
Socialist 


to Communist and countries, as 


well as neutral countries. . 

In opposition to the entire mutual security 
bill, I stated on Wednesday (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. 149069) “In my opinion it is ab- 
solutely essential that we take a long hard 
look at the whole foreign aid program so that 
it may be revised to meet United States self- 


interest rather than to continue as a gi- 


gantic worldwide welfare scheme paid for by 
American taxpayers and which is not achiev- 
ing the goal of stopping the spread of com- 
munism.” Reasons for opposition to the bill: 
(1) Poor administration. The bill will not 
provide improved administration, better re- 
cruitment in the personnel, the result being 
increased ineffectiveness, greater and more 
widespread scandals. (2) Back-door financ- . 
ing is wrong. The 5-year loan authority to- 
taling $7.3 billion represents a loss of con- 
gressional control and a loss of congressional 
scrutiny of the programs annually. (3) 
What is really needed is a complete re- 
view and revision of foreign aid legis- 
lation based on a self-interest statement 
of the United States. (4) Dollar di- 
plomacy (throwing money at problems in 
an attempt to solve them) creates more prob- 
lems in attempting to force our culture and 
our standard of living and social reforms on 
people and governments who take our money 
but do not want a different way of life than 
they now have. (5) The bill is not fiscally 
responsible. The bill and the report show 
no one knows the total cost; $30 billion over 
the next 5 years in the report, $36.6 billion 
according to Senator Byrrp. (6) No terms or 
conditions on loans totaling $7.3 billion in 
the next 5 years. It will be possible for the 
Executive to make low or no interest bearing 
loans as long as 50 years with no principal 
payments in the first 10 years. According to 
Senator Byrrp (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD p. 
14478) “interest on Federal debt, as it would 
be created by this bill (Senator Byrrp figures 
the loan cost will be $88 billion in the next 
5 years) for the loan program alone, com- 
puted at 3 percent, compounded annually 
for 50 years would total $29.7 billion. This 
would be nearly three and a half times the 
principal. That is to say that inasmuch as 
all of the money, which would not be appro- 
priated in the regular course must be bor- 
rowed at about 3 percent interest, if no in- 
terest is received from the countries to whom 
the loans are granted, the compounded 
interest on the loans made by our Govern- 
ment will be $29.7 billion.” (7) Danger in 
tremendous increase in Executive power and 


control of spending. I oppose Congress dele- 


gating its authority as a violation of the 
oath we take to support the Constitution. 
(8) Too many ambiguities of the provisions . 
within the bill which make it a legislative 
monstrosity. (9) Foreign aid is failing to 
achieve its objective—witness the growth of 
communism during our huge outpouring of 
money. It is self-defeating, causing us to 
lose, not win, the struggle with communism. 
(10) We are wrong in committing future 


- Congresses to appropriations, a violation of 


congressional procedures and could be un- 
constitutional. (11). It further increases the 


pressure on our balance of payments. We 


continue to give away dollars which can be 
redeemed in gold when foreign nations al- 
ready hold approximately the same dollar 
volume as we have gold. Any “run on the 
bank” would deplete our gold supply. (12) 
The foreign aid program is being sold as a 
subsidy for U.S. industry. This philosophy 
is wrong and endangers our economy. It will 
return to haunt us. 

On Thursday and Friday I spoke against 
giving aid to our enemies. When we give aid 
to Communist Tito, to Poland, and other 
Communists, indeed, to Socialists like Nehru 
and those of India, we are giving aid to our 
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enemies. When we give money to the Com- 


tion, freedom of press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion. We must make this 
agonizing reappraisal—to stop subsidizing an 
alien philosophy. Let us say that we will 
aid only dedicated friends, not our enemies, 
not the neutrals. 

A bitter disappointment was the defeat of 
an amendment by Congressman JOHN BELL 


(The vote 212 to 102) 

The mutual security bill passed the House 
late Priday evening, 287 to 140. It is an un- 
fortunate truth that the few conservative 
victories limiting the bill (including reduc- 
ing the 5-year authority of the President to 
yearly scrutiny by Congress) will be deleted 
in the conference with the Senate version 
and thus probably will not be in the final 
bill. 


Coal Vital to National Security. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, there can 


be little doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
coal industry would be called on to 


_ greatly expand its production in a time 


of national emergency. This was the 
case during World War I, and World 
_ War II, when annual production had to 

be stepped up more than 200 million tons 
a year by the 4th year of hostilities. 

In the event of a third world war, 
even greater increases in production 
would be called for. 

The only real question, Mr. Speaker, 
is whether the coal industry is, and will 
be, in a position to meet these demands, 
whether it would be in a position to sup- 
ply all of the fuel needed to keep our 
factories and businesses going. 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
coal industry is dangerously close to the 
point where it could not meet these 
demands. Production in 1960 amounted 
only to 413 million tons, the bare mini- 
‘mum at which it can operate profitably, 
and the figures so far this year indicate 
that production will fall to a 23-year low 
of 385 million tons. Actually, total pro- 
duction for the first 6 months of this 
year was only 155 million tons, a 27 
million ton drop from a year ago. 

When production falls off mines must 
be closed and, once they are closed, it 
is difficult, in many cases impossible, to 
reopen them. They are subject to flood- 


ing, contamination’ by gas, cave-ins, and 


other dangers and it is more practical 
and economical to open new mines. 
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But I would like to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that the opening of a new mine 


is in itself a time-consuming and costly 


operation. It has been estimated that 
the initial investment to open a new 
mine is approximately $20 for every ton 
of annual production capacity, and this 
estimate is probably low when you con- 
sider the tremendous cost of the equip- 
ment needed to operate today’s highly 
mechanized mines. 

If cost were the only problem, it could, 
of course, be overcome if the need were 
great enough. But there are also the 
elements of time and of skilled man- 
power to operate the mines. | 

Today’s miner is a highly skilled tech- 
nician, and needs a great deal of soe 
ing before he can perform his job. At 
the present level of employment in the 
mines, more and more of the trained, 
highly skilled miners are seeking em- 
ployment in other industries, many in 
areas far removed from the coal fields, 
and they would not be readily available 
when the need arises. 

Mr. Speaker, the mines of West Vir- 
ginia are the most productive in the 
world, and a great percentage of our pro- 
duction goes to the east coast where 


_ so much of our industrial might is con- 


centrated. It is in this very area, whose 
needs we have served so long, that coal 
is losing out to the imports of foreign 
residual oil. If that supply of oil should 
be cut off, as it surely would be in time 
of emergency, we would be sorely pressed 
to meet the immediate demands that 
would be made upon us. 

The only logical answer, Mr. Speaker, 
is to keep imports of residual oil at a 
practical level, a level which will per- 
mit the coal industry to maintain pro- 


duction at a rate which will let us ex- 


pand when the demand is made upon 
us. 


Card-Carrying Attorney General 
EXTENSION b a REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr, Speaker, in 
yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune, 
in the column “Offbeat Europe,” by the 
Herald Tribune foreign staff, the follow- 
ing item was printed. It concerns the 
foray of our Attorney General, Robert 
F. Kennedy, to Africa, recently, on some 
policy mission. 
OFFBEAT EUROPE 
On his way back from the Ivory Coast 
where he represented the President at Inde- 
pendence Day celebrations, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy fell into conversa- 
tion with a in Paris. The name of 
Ghana President Kwame Nkrumah came up. 
“We're against him,” said Kennedy flatly. 
“No, Bob, we’re not,” said the newsman. 
“Why your brother had him on a state 
visit in Washington.” 
“Well I think we're against him, but I’ll 
check,” said the Attorney General. He went 
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to his hotel room, came back about 10 min~ 
utes later and said: 

“Yeah, you’re right. I looked him up on 
the cards and we’re for him.” 


First. If what is reported is true, the 
American people should have great mis- 
givings as to this administration’s under- 
standing of a knowledgeable foreign 
policy. I do not think it very sensible to 
send a Cabinet Member who is unac- 
quainted with foreign policy to a foreign 
land, just because he happens to be a 
relative of the President. He should 
stay home and tend to his homework as 


‘Attorney General and leave the very 


factinating trips overseas to those who 
know more about the subject. 


Second. Already here at home we see 


Government by credit card—charging to 
our children and grandchildren our prof- 
ligacy today. Now we see foreign policy 
by a card-carrying Attorney General. 
Third. I say it’s time this administra- 
tion started putting its real cards on the 
table—abroad, as well as at home. 


Tribute to Mrs.. Katie Louchheim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


METCALF. Mr. President, one of 
the best known and most admired 
women in American politics is Mrs. 


Katie Louchheim. As vice chairman of. 


the Democratic National Committee 
and chairman of the Women’s Divi- 
sion she traveled into every State of the 
Union and made friends. everywhere 
she went. Now the same talents that 
she demonstrated here at home in work- 
ing for the Democratic Party have been 
put to work making friends for America 
all over the world. An article from the 
Christian Science Monitor tells the 
story of the fine work Mrs. Louchheim 
is doing in her new field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ARORD, 
as follows: 

WOMAN AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

When Mrs. Katie Louchheim was ap- 
pointed as consultant to the Department of 
State on women’s activities, she started out 
with a clear slate—in fact, a blank slate. 

The job itself was new. But adaptable 
Katie plunged from politics (as vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
and director of its women’s division) into 
diplomacy without difficulty. That is we 
cept for one thing. She is still trying to 
break herself of saying “Hi.” 

Basic training in her new job has taken 
her around the world, across the country, 
and brought her in touch with women’s 
groups in many nations. Just back now 
from a trip to India and Cyprus, she will 
soon be off to Africa. She is flooded with 
invitations from all over the globe. 


determined to destroy us. We will 
ee There will not be peaceful coexistence, which 
aa is a Communist line. | 
ae I stand with the American taxpayer who 
a is footing the bill in saying we are sick of | 
a pouring out money to a dedicated enemy. 
3 Let us gird ourselves and not give a penny 
to any government that does not guarantee 
its people certain freedoms, freedom of elec- | 
4 
Wrii1aMs of Mississippi which would have 
prohibited aid to any country which voted 
in the United Nations to seat Red China. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It’s not just a question of personal pop- 
ularity, although that helps, it’s Just that 
Katie is fast becoming the women to whom 
women everywhere are turning for help, 
particularly the women of the newly inde- 
pendent nations. 

There has been some disappointment 
among Democratic women that President 
Kennedy has not appointed more women 


to top jobs in the administration. But . 


there is probably no more potentially in- 
fluential position in the Government today 
than that which Mrs. Louchheim holds. 

Women of many nations in the world 
are just emerging from obscurity into public 
life. How does a woman learn to partici- 
pate in community affairs, raise money for 
schoolbooks, organize women’s clubs? The 
US. Government feels it is important that 
help be offered. 

Wives of ambassadors and of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers are encouraged to lend a guiding 
hand—to show how American women, in 
their communities, go about these things. 

Mrs. Louchheim found that in Afghani- 
stan many wives of American officials are 
teaching English in schools, or teaching 
the women how to make clothes for them- 
selves and their children. 

In Nepal, the American Women’s Organi- 
zation provides nursing scholarships, sup- 
Plies simple household utensils, assists 
adults in literacy courses, provides toys for 
the youngsters. 

In Pakistan, wives of Americans stationed 
there are active in refugee work. 

In Thai, Army Officers recently inaugu- 
rated what they call Operation Mitrapaf, 
meaning “friendship” in a remote area. 
Their first objective is to get a new school 
built and equipped. Wives are helping to 
raise money for the project. 

In Yemen, the wife of the American 
chargé d'affaires teaches and runs a school 
in which half of the children are Yemenese 
and half are children of members of the 
diplomatic corps. 

When Mrs. Louchheim returned from this 
“reconnaissance trip,” she had a notebook 
full of reminders: “In Thailand children 
need paper and pencils and children’s books. 
In India, need for clothes for farmworkers; 


same in Malaya; in Pakistan they need plas- 


tic bottles and ordinary wrapping paper.” 
There is such a dearth of wrapping paper in 
Pakistan, Mrs. Louchheim reported, pur- 
chases are sometimes tied up in cast-off 
cigarette wrappings. 

The President sees it as important—as a 
kind of people-to-people program taking in 
millions of women in many nations. 

Mrs. Louchheim’s responsibilities are far- 
ranging, from helping to coordinate the 
reception of oversea neighbors coming to 


Washington, to pulling together all kinds. 


of government programs—as well as those 
of private women’s organizations—as they 
relate to the expanding role of women. 

She feels there is a great need today to 
increase the participation of women in ex- 
change programs. She recently initiated the 
first multinational exchange program of 
social workers in Latin and Central Amer- 
ica—a project so successful that special 
funds have now been set aside for more of 
the same. 

She plans a series of meetings with wo- 
men’s groups of all kinds interested in work- 
ing with similar groups in other lands, and 
who want to underwrite a village project or 
adopt a school. 

She believes it would be helpful if wives 
of Ambassadors and Foreign Service officers 
going overseas could be given more of an 
opportunity to participate with their hus- 
bands in language and orientation courses 
before departure. 

The new world which is emerging is a 
world in which women are bound to have a 
greater part, whether they want it that way 
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or not, and the President has wisely recog- 
nized this fact in his appointment of a 
woman to this new and unusual job in his 
Department of State. 


The West Virginia Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it is with sheer gratitude and 
pleasure that I read “The West Virginia 
Story,” by Gordon L. Palmer, in Dodge 
News Magazine’s August issue, for the 
author has captured the flavor of my 
State in both its history and scenic 
grandeur. 

But Dodge News Magazine has done 
still another good turn for the people 
of my State, as well as the people of the 
United States, by also including an ar- 
ticle, in the same issue, by Eloise Engle, 
entitled “And This Is Harper’s Ferry.” 
Miss Engle’s article, so carefully turned 
and rounded, together with Mr. Palmer’s 
article, deserves universal attention, if 
more Americans, and foreign visitors to 
our shores, are to learn of the many 


pleasures which await them on a visit 


to West Virginia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these articles printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WEsT VirncInia Story 
(By Gordon L. Palmer) 


West Virginia offers spectacular scenery, 
famous historic landmarks and outstanding 
recreational facilities. And by virtue of its 
varied attractions it has often been pro- 
claimed the Little Switzerland of America. 

The majestic Mountain State is nestled 
between the Appalachians and the Ohio 
River Valley where more than half of the 
population of the Nation is located within 
500 miles of its geographic center, making 
it the outdoor playground of the East. 

Much of America’s early history was fash- 
ioned in large part by the Alleghenies as 
the way southward for confident settlers 
and the Ohio River as the main artery to 
the West. Thomas Jefferson and George 
Washington were frequent visitors to West 
Virginia and it was on one of Jefferson’s 
trips to these highlands that he remarked, 
after viewing for the first time the conflu- 
ence of the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers: 
“In the moment of their junction, they rush 
together against the mountain, rend it asun- 
der, and pass off to the sea. The scene is 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 

From the recorded pages of history and 
the palette of nature which has created a 
masterpiece of scenic grandeur the adven- 
turer can enjoy the tranquility of a cool 
mountain retreat; capture the scent of hem- 
lock, oak, pine or cedar while motoring along 
forested hills, valleys, streams and water- 


falls where rushing waters have formed rug- 


ged gaps and towering canyons. 

With an average altitude of 1,500 feet West 
Virginia is a woodland paradise with primi- 
tive scenery. The State offers among its 
many outstanding facets 20 beautifully de- 
veloped State parks and nine State forests. 
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Lodgings and their neighboring facilities 
are unparalleled where vacationing guaran- 
tees relaxation and contentment. Vigorous 
activities such as hiking, swimming, golfing, 
nature study, boating, horseback riding, fish- 
ing, hunting, spelunking, and tent camping 
are available. 

Looming above the Charleston skyline on 
the banks of the Kanawha River, located in 
what is often called the Ruhr Valley of 
America, is West Virginia’s gold-domed 
capitol, one of the world’s superb examples 
of Italian Renaissance architecture. 

A parkland panorama and rendezvous with 
nature awaits the motoring tourist as he 
travels east on U.S. 60. Within an hour’s 
drive of the State Capitol is Hawk’s Nest 
State Park where a spectacular view of New 
River Canyon is seen by a half million people 
annually. Andrew Jackson said, “It’s worth 
a month’s journey to behold.” 

In historic Lewisburg just west of world- 
famous White Sulphur Springs the park tour 
turns north on US. 219 for Watoga State 
Park near Marlinton, one of the Mountain 
State’s most popular parks. In addition to 
cabins and Watoga Lake, Brooks Memorial 
Arboretum provides a place for those inter- 
ested in trees, shrubs, ferns, mosses and bess 
flowers. 

South of Marlinton at the town of Hills- 
boro is Droop Mountain Battlefield State 
Park, the site where one important Civil War 
engagement in the State took place. The 
same hamlet is the girlhood home of Pearl 
S. Buck, world-famous novelist, who has 
contributed much to American literature, 
and only one of the many West Virginians 
who have distinguished themselves by en- 
riching a part of the American way of life. 

Thirty miles north of Marlinton on State 
Route 28 at Green Bank a National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory is already in opera- 
tion, listening to the sounds of the universe. 
The observatory is a national center for 
radio astronomical research, and 60 percent 
of its program is conducted by visiting as- 
tronomers and scientists. A guided tour of 
the site is conducted for visitors at 2 p.m. | 
daily, except Monday and Tuesday. The ob- 
servatory’s 85-foot radio-telescope is operated 
for National Science Foundation by Asso- 
ciated Universities, searching the skies for 
radio signals from outer space. 

Less than 100 miles from Washington, D.C., 
and 41 miles north of Harpers Ferry, a most 
impressive sight greets the motorist as he 
approaches Cacapon Lodge, one of the State’s 
three year-round vacation lodges. This mod- 
ern living lodge with a mountain setting in 
Cacapon State Park on U.S. 522, 10 miles 
south of Berkeley Springs, and 47 miles 
south of the Breezewood interchange on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike was known to early 
Americans as Bath. Add to 30 completely 
equipped vacation cabins the lodge’s 50 
guestrooms, a spacious air-conditioned din- 
ing room, the park’s diversity of recreational 
facilities, and the traveler has everything for 
a complete vacation. 

Traveling southward from Cacapon along 
U.S. 50 and then on USS. 220 at Romney, one 
cannot help but admire the countryside and 
bluish peaks of the Allegheny front whose 
mountains produce a thousand rippling 
brooks that flow eastward to form the great 
Potomac, Cacapon, and other historic rivers. . 

Turning left at Moorefield on State route 
55 the next stop is Lost River State Park, 
named for the river which disappears into 
the nearby mountains only to appear on the 
other side of the mountain as Capon River, 
awards for a journey’s pause or stay, cabins 
and a multitude of recreational opportuni- 
ties. In driving distance of the park are 


areas for good deer hunting and streams for — 


excellent bass and trout fishing. Horseback 
riding over scenic trails is one of Lost River’s 
most popular activities. 


OFr 

| 
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Twelve miles south of Moorefield at Peters- 
burg U.S. 220 joins State route 28 then US. 
33 at Mouth of Seneca. high- 
wa de your every e@ as you pass 
meadows, broad valleys covered 
with world-famous orchards, en route to the 
mecca of the Mountain State park system 
and another in West Virginia’s chain of 
fabulous lodges. 

Approaching the vicinity of Elkins in Ran- 
dolph County on U.S. 33, the home of the 
Mountain State Forest Festival for the past 
24 years, the sojourner turns north on US. 
219, the Seneca Trail, and sets his sights 
toward Blackwater Falls State Park. 

Named for the beautiful falls of Black- 
water River this park has become a popular 
year-round vacation resort. Swimming, 


recreation leader-naturalist is on duty dur- 
_ ing the summer months supervising a well- 
planned program. 

In the winter months the Blackwater sec- 
tion is the most populous ski resort south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line, and the Washington 
Ski Club holds its annual winter carnival 
here each year. For summer or winter pleas- 
ure the Blackwater country, high in the 
picturesque Tucker County mountains, be- 
stows unlimited outdoor adventure and 
beauty upon vacationers. 

Descending from the high elevations head- 
ing northwest from Blackwater just 60 miles 
away near Mo town, home of West Vir- 
ginia University, and overlooking the beau- 
tiful Cheat Lake, is Mont Chateau State 
Park. Its main feature is the Mont Chateau 
Lodge, West Virginia’s newest State park 
lodge with 55 guestrooms each representing 
one of the State’s 55 counties. 

_ ‘This is only a part of the West Virginia 

story. In 1963 the Mountain State will pause 
in the midst of a rapidly changing world to 
recognize its honored past and promising 
future by celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of its statehood. 


AND Tuts Is HARPER’S FERRY 
(By Eloise Engle) 


It’s hard to believe as you stroll down 
Harpers 


shaped upon her river shores, or that she had 
witnessed life and death struggles between 
men destined to be national heroes. Travel- 
ing up the winding steep High Street to 
Hilltop House, the town’s one hotel, and see- 
ing the view of two rivers and three States 
with a backdrop of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains you swear that war and bloodshed had 
never touched this tranquil scene. Later 
as you climb the solid rock steps carved in 
1810 to see the Robert Harper house, and 
then continue on to Jefferson’s Rock you 
know that time has not dulled nature’s 
wonders here. 

Looking down from this same spot 200 
years ago Thomas Jefferson was awed by 
the beauty of it. On your right comes up 
the Shenandoah, having ranged along the 
foot of the mountain a hundred miles to seek 
a vent. On your left approaches the Pataw- 
mac, in quest of a passage also. In the mo- 
ment of their junction, they rush together 
against the mountain, rend it asunder, and 
pass off to the sea, this scene is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

Yes, nature was kind to Harpers Ferry, 
situating her between two rivers on a rocky 
wedge where waterpower, iron, hardwood 
forests and a watercourse to carry products 
to Washington made an ideal spot for Robert 
Harper to establish a mill and a ferry in 
1747, and for the Government to establish a 
Federal armory in 1796. By 1821 Hall’s Rifle 
Works was producing 1,000 rifles and mus- 


kets a month. By the 1850's, the canal had 


connected Harpers Ferry to Washington and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad linked her to 
Baltimore. The 1,800 inhabitants were peace- 
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ful, industrious and prosperous. The town 
was growing, flourishing and feeling its im- 
portance. There was the uncomfortable un- 
dercurrent of the 1850’s, but Harpers Ferry 
Was no more, or no less torn by talk of 
slavery, abolition and secession than other 
towns. 

No one suspected the gaunt stranger from 
Connecticut who moved into the Kennedy 
farm 5 miles out of town to be anything 
but a “land and cattle buyer,” yet secretly 
he was collecting men, guns and supplies. 
On Sunday night, October 16, 1859, John 
Brown, religious fanatic, slave-freeing aboli- 
tionist leader of bloody raids into Kansas 
and Missouri, struck at Harpers Ferry. His 
plan to set up a free-Negro stronghold in 
the mountains began with his 18 men seiz- 
ing the Government arsenal and imprison- 
ing the armory guards, Telegraph wires 
were cut and parties sent out to bring in 
slaves and hostages. For some unknown 
reason Brown allowed an eastbound train 
to cross the bridge the following morning, 
and it was the engineer who later tele- 
graphed the alarm. 

Meanwhile the fierce battle between the 


“townspeople and Brown’s party raged on. 


His hopelessly inadequate plan failed once 
the people realized the insurgents were 
small in number, though large in noise, In 
desperation Brown and his hostages barri- 
caded themselves in the Government ar- 
senal. The militia arrived from Charies- 
town 8 miles away, and secured the bridge 
across the Potomac. By nightfall the sur- 
vivors of Brown’s party and their hostages 
and slaves had all taken refuge in the fire 
engine house of the armory. Only five of 
Brown’s men remained unwounded. Two 
of his sons were badly wounded; one died 
during the night, the other later. 

That night Col. Robert E. Lee and Lt. 
“Jeb” Stuart arrived from Washington with 
90 marines. On October 18, they attacked 
the firehouse. Of Brown’s party 10 had 
been killed, 5 captured, 4 escaped. On the 
other side there were four citizens, a free 
Negro and one marine dead. 

It’s hard to say what the results of the 
famous raid would have been if John Brown 
had been killed instead of just wounded. 
As it was John Brown was brought to trial 
in nearby Charlestown. Refusing a plea of 
insanity he was convicted of treason against 
Virginia, and for conspiring with slaves to 
commit treason and murder. For 6 weeks, 
between his capture and execution, he spoke 
and wrote so skilfully that northern senti- 
ment actually exalted him. Louisa May 
Alcott called him St. John the Just, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said that Brown 
“would make the gallows like across.” The 
southerners saw him as a frightening omen. 
Smoldering tempers on both sides exploded 
with the events at Harpers Ferry. Before 
long, armed soldiers were marching to the 
tune of “John Brown’s body lies amoulder- 
in’ in the grave.” 

The town itself became a no-man’s land. 
Southern forces held it for a while in 1861. 
General “Stonewall” Jackson whipped his 
troops into action, and before making their 
strategic withdrawal wrecked the B. & O. 
covered bridge leaving only the stone piers. 
The Virginia militia had already destroyed 
the gun factory and the 4,300 rifles and 
muskets. At one point General Jackson 
managed to seize 56 locomotives and more 
than 300 cars on the B. & O. railway. Later 
multihorse teams hauled 14 of the locomo- 
tives to Strasburg. When Union troops re- 
moved a large supply of wheat from the 
mill the Confederates raided the town and 
burned the mill. A few months later a 
sniper firing from a building in town killed 
a Union scout,.and in retaliation Union 
troops burned the entire point section of 
the waterfront. 

When Lee invaded the north a second time 
in the 1863 campaign that led to Gettys- 
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burg the Union garrison evacuated Harpers 
Ferry but held their fortifications on Mary- 
land Heights. The Confederates held the 
town briefly for the last time in the course 
of Lt. Gen. Jubal Early’s raid against Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1864. 


At the end of the war Harpers Ferry lay 


in ruins. The bridge across the Potomac > 


had been destroyed and rebuilt repeatedly. 
The enginehouse, John Brown’s fortress, 
stood alone among the leveled arsenal build- 
ings. Hall’s rifle works were no more. Fed- 
eral headquarters on Camp Hill were do- 
nated to a school for Negroes. Storer Col- 
lege establish in 1867 remained active until 
1955 when it was closed for lack of funds. 
The town never recovered. Its industries 
never resumed, People moved away. Now 
there are only about 820 residents here. 
Yes, nature was kind to Harpers Ferry, 
but its a sad kind of beauty she has to- 
day a century later. The deserted build- 
ings are crumbling with decay. Empty, 
dark shells with yarning, ghostlike windows 
stand forlorn waiting to crumble or be 
swept away by floods. Vines creep pre- 
cariously over the fallen, rotting rafters. 
Wrought-iron balconies sag and groan with 


.. Weakness and age. 


The Federal Government's Mission 66 proj- 
ect is to restore the crumbling buildings. 
Established in 1944 by Congress, the na- 
tional Monument consists of 515 acres cen- 
tered on Shenandoah Street where history 
was made. The visitor’s center, built in 
1858 for a master armorer, is operated by 
the National Park Service. 

Visitors come in increasing numbers. Last 
year, the centennial of John Brown’s raid 
brought 100,000 to the spot where it all 
happened so long, long ago. 


Spahn Passes 300 Mark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of world crisis and pressing prob- 
lems, it is good, occasionally, to turn our 
attention to more pleasant events. Our 
national pastime, baseball, offers an en- 
joyment and excitement to millions un- 
equaled by any other sport. Recently, 
Oklahomans, and my friends of the 
Third Congressional District in particu- 
lar, had the occasion to take special note 
of a spectacular achievement in the 
baseball world. 

On Saturday, August 12, 1961, Warren 


Spahn joined the select group of base- 


ball’s immortals as he posted his 300th 
victory. ‘To date, he has added two more 
victories to this season’s record and ap- 
pears to be well on his way both to a 
20-game season and breaking the all- 
time record of 325 wins by a left-handed 
pitcher. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I wish to insert in the REcorp two 
articles paying tribute to Warren Spahn. 
One carries the account of his career and 
the second contains the comments of his 
neighbors in our home county. As one 
of those neighbors, it is a pleasure to 


add my “personal congratulations to 


Warren Spahn together with best wishes 
for many more years of making baseball 


boating, hiking, and horse g are Ela 
| available for the outdoor-minded tourist. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
OF 
; Ferry that this town had ever seen history — 
. 
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history while serving as an example of 
the best in American sportsmanship. 
The articles follow: 


‘SpaHNn Says No. 300 More Excrrinc THAN 


No-HITTER 
MILWAUKEE.—Milwaukee southpaw Warren 


- Spahn, whose brilliant career includes world 


series, all-star game and no-hit pitching 
heroics, Saturday called victory No. 300 his 
most thrilling moment. 

Weary but relaxed after becoming the 13th 
pitcher in major league history to reach 
the charmed 300-victory mark, Spahn still 


is amazed by his excitement in a 2 to 1 deci- 


sion over the Chicago Cubs Friday night. 

“It was fantastic,” said the 40-year-old 
wonder from Hartshorne, Okla. 
was the most exciting I’ve ever pitched— 
more exciting than the world’s series or my 
two no-hitters. Maybe it was just built up 
in my mind. I really don’t know but, be- 
lieve me, it was something.” 

Spahn explained that he wasn’t too ex- 
cited about reaching his 300th goal, figuring 
it would come along eventually, until a few 
hours before he took the mound against the 
Cubs. Then the pressure mounted. 

“About 6 o’clock I was wishing we could 
start the game right then and there,” he 
said. “I wanted to get it over with. Now 
I’m greatly relieved and thankful I don’t 
have to go through it again.” 

Spahn became the first pitcher to reach 
300 since Bob “Lefty” Grove struggled to that 


milestone with the Boston Red Sox in 1941. 


Grove never won another game. 

Grove, Spahn, and Eddie Plank are the 
only lefthanders in the select 300 club. 
Plank won 325 and Spahn’s next major goal 
is to catch him. 

“Just say I’m shooting for 400 but won’t 
be unhappy if I fall 75 short,” Warren said. 
“Pirst though I’m still going to try for 20 
victories this year—and that’s going to be 
tough with only 12 so far. But I'll be back 


mext year. 


“I feel good and will keep pitching as long 
as I do—and can win. I’m not even think- 
ing about the time I'll have to quit.” 

A physical marvel, Spahn came up to 
the Braves, then in Boston, in 1942, ap- 
pearing in only four games without a deci- 
sion. Then he spent 3 years in the Army, 
serving in Europe, where he was wounded, 
decorated for bravery, and awarded a battle- 
field commission. 

He returned to the Braves in 1946, posting 


an 85 record. He lost his first decision, 


against the Brooklyn Dodgers, and then 
scored the first of his 300 triumphs. 
“That first one was in Pittsburgh against 
the Pirates,” Spahn. recalled. 
beat them 6to1. I had ashutout going until 


- Prankie Gustine hit a homer in the eighth 


inning. I don’t forget victories—nor home 
runs.” 7 


SPAHN Jorns 300 CrrcLE—HARTSHORNE PROUD 
or THEIR FAMED FRIEND 


HARTSHORNE.—“‘We were very proud of 
him,” remarked Mrs. Talton Bruton. 

Her words expressed the sentiments of 
this entire area in regard to their neighbor 
and friend, Warren Spahn, in his garnering 
major league victory No. 300 last night when 
he halted the Cubs, 2 to 1. 

The ace Milwaukee Brave lefthander lives 
on his ranch in the Arch community near 
here in the off season, along with his wife 
and 12-year-old son Greg. Mrs. Bruton’s 
husband is manager of the ranch. 

_ Other Hartshorne residents had this to say 


about their town’s most famous personality: 


Gene James, president of the chamber 
of commerce: “People of this community 
have looked forward with pride to Warren’s 
attaining this goal. He is a great com- 


petitor and we never had a doubt about him 
reaching the 300 mark.” 


Bill Morgan, postmaster: “A great desire 


to win, plus near-perfect physical condition 


“That game 


“I think we 
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have allowed Warren to achieve the coveted 
goal of 300 games. People of this entire 
area are very proud of him.” | 

Dr. W. P. Lerblance, Jr.: “Warren is to be 
congratulated on another milestone in the 
brilliant career. We wish him continued 
success and more records.” 

Lecil Bruton: “We were pulling for War- 
ren all the way and knew that he could do 
it.” 

Spahn became the 18th pitcher and only 
the third lefthander to win 300 games in 
his major league career. Five of the 13 
finished their careers before 1900. Spahn 
was the first National League mee. to reach 
the mark. 


THE MAJORS AND TOTAL VICTORIES 


Walter Johnson, 416 
Christy Mathewson, 1900-1916_____--_- 373 
Grover Alexander, 1911-30 373 
Charles (Kid) Nichols, 1890-1906 360 
Jim Galvin, 1879-92. 355 
John Clarkson, 1884-94__ 328 
Eddie Plank, 1901-17 | 325 
Mickey Welch, 316 
Charles (Hoss) Radbourne, 1881-91 308 
Lefty Grove, 300 
SPAHN’S MAJOR LEAGUE RECORD 
Games Won Lost 
1943-45 Army 
24 8 5 
39 22 14 
39 20 11 


Total-.--..--.---.-~ 598 300 194 
Wichita Youth Wins Soap Box Derby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it is most appropriate and timely during 
this debate on legislation which would 
assist in preventing and controlling 
juvenile delinquency to inform the 
House of an achievement yesterday of 
a 13-year-old Wichita, Kans., boy which 
has been acclaimed by the citizens of 
my district, the State, and Nation. 

It is with considerable pride that I 
note the victory of Richard T. Dawson, 
of Wichita, in the finals of the 24th All- 


American Soap Box Derby held at Akron, 
Ohio, on Sunday. Dick is the son of Mr. 


and Mrs. Richard W. Dawson and he 
represented the Wichita Eagle and 
Beacon in the national competition. 
Dick Dawson is representative of 
50,000 young American boys in our Na- 
tion who each year devote their time 
and energies to building soap box racers 
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and compete for the right to race in 
the national classic at Akron. 

Dick had spent a year working on the 
planning and building of his winning 
racer. He had the valuable counsel and 
assistance of his father. Yesterday’s 
national championship won by him over 
153 other local champions represented 
the successful culmination of three years 
of Soap Box Derby competition. Dick 
had tried twice before in the Wichita 
contest but was unable to qualify for 
the Akron race. 

I want to commend the sponsors of 
the Soap Box Derbies across the land 
along with the many newspapers who 
assist young boys to compete in the lo- 
cal and national classics. Parents are 
to be congratulated, too, for their vital 
role of lending encouragement and ad- 
vice to their sons in this program. | 

I believe that this is one of the many 
constructive programs promoted by 
private firms and industries which is an 
important force in providing American 


communities with valuable young citi- . 
zens. Such youth programs also help 


stem the rise of juvenile delinquency. 


Don’t Let Time Run Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a 
thoughtful address by a leading citizen 
of Nebraska, Mr. Neil B. Danberg, re- 
gional director of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

Mr. Danberg gave this address to a 
group at Doane College, in Nebraska, 
recently, and it was well received. I 
commend it to the readers of the Rec- 
ORD: 


Don’t Let Trme Run Ovr 


(By Dr. Neil B, Danberg, regional director, 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews) 


The overreaching problem of our time is 
how to avert war. The continuing crises 
between East and West overshadows all else. 
The question is: how will the conflict be 
resolved? | 

There is a narrowing-down process in con- 
flict. Each unresolved problem tends to re- 
strict more and more the avenues of possible 
solution. Such problems tend to pyramid, 
leaving a smaller and smaller area of possible 
agreement. The question becomes, what 
margin is left for negotiation? Then when 
the margin itself is in doubt, armaments 
becomes the language used between conflict- 
ing powers. The differences between the 
free world and the communist bloc have de- 
teriorated as no major problem has been re- 
solved. This points up the significant role 
of negotiation itself. Negotiation depends 
upon not only the margin left but the will- 
ingness to try to reach a solution. The host 
of unresolved problems, and some that have 
become a constant source of danger, are a 
result of this ding of disagreements 
and issues. At best we have had a conver- 
sation that has acted upon certain areas of 
conflict. When people are talking together 
they do not fight each other, The vital role 


2 
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of negotiation has been missing, such as 
the elimination of problems, bringing a just 
peace to areas of conflict, the building of 
bridges of increased understanding, and co- 
operative undertakings. The past decade is 
marked by a host of conversation-type ar- 
rangements. The future holds the possible 
remedial effect of time. 

Time offers hope in that it projects over 
@ greater period, making conditions more 
malleable, more negotiable and brings into 
being other problems and forces. If the 
present tensions and problems are prolonged 
‘then time may serve as a factor of balance. 

The role of time in solving some of the in- 
solubles can be seen in the area of religion. 
The ecumenial movement is one of the great 
factors in modern Christianity. Born out 
of the changing age, in an atmosphere tem- 
pered by time, the asperities are reduced. 
What was considered intransigent and in- 
soluble, today many of these areas are being 
considered, a greater dialog between various 
faiths is taking place, new opportunities for 
unity and understanding are presenting 
themselves. Time has brought a historic 
transition. They have discovered a growing 
unity that is greater than their former per- 

ves. 

We must not rely on time alone in our 
world so filled with tensions. Khrushchev 
has repeatedly said that time was on “their 
side.” It is the use we make of our time, 
not time itself. Elements may turn time as 
a liability for the Soviets. We must not 
make the fatal assumption that we can dis- 
regard the opportunities and challenges of 
today and that tomorrow will somehow work 
things out. Responsibilities are tied to 
present situations; the failure to act leads 
to misinterpretation of one’s intent and fore- 
closes opportunities in the future. Peace 
itself is not a sitting back process allowing 
events to take their course, it is a dynamic 
meeting of present needs. It is a positive 
process bringing increased justice, oppor- 
_ tunity and progress. It is mot just the ab- 

sence of war, an uneasy truce, or negative 
control. Today, we strive for peace, we be- 
gin with the realities of our present world. 

Never before in history has the world been 
so filled with tensions as it is today, ten- 
sions between rich and poor nations, light- 
- and dark-skinned people, between free na- 
tions and Communist nations. Some ten- 
sions are a stimulus to progress, others pro- 
duce changes, others if not resolved or 
controlled can bring about disaster. The 
Communist pattern is one of seeking to nego- 
tiate after threatening, of insisting on their 
right to veto, and of pursuing without com- 
promise their “solution.” This accounts for 
the impasses and the familiar use of the 
term “potentially dangerous situation.” 
Each of these situations tests the deter- 
mination, strength, will and intelligence of 
both sides. Always there exists the minimal 
_ im communication in areas left for discus- 

sion, the time factor is lengthened when 
deadlines are passed by, and decisions effect - 
ing the solution are postponed. This may 
be the pattern for a good many years. If 
so, we will have to learn how to live with 
anxieties and the fear of war. In this sense 
time remains for many constructive pro- 
grams and the door is kept .open for nego- 
tiation. The failure to find the means of 
peace has led to our largest armed 


version has led to those who would oppose 
such a threat by adopting their methods. 
There is a feeling of immobilization toward 
the problem which gives rise to smear 
charges, this places the enemy within strik- 
ing distance. One of the lessons of history 
is that we cannot give ground to the forces 
that would divide us. We must always be 
alert to the latent hatred, suspicion and fear 

that is lurking below the surface. Hitler 
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made the Communists a useful enemy then 
turned around and signed an agreement with 
them. The modern social disorganization 
brings discontent, instability and distorts 
relationships. Out of its confusion we must 
be sure that our leadership is worthy, that 
our basic values do not become distorted. 
One of our basic values is the dignity and 
worth and equality of all of our citizens. 
Some distort the value to bring a Red smear 
on those who are defending this freedom in 
our democracy. The principle of self-deter- 
mination is lacking in the Soviet-dominated 
states. It is inimicable to our free society. 
Men are manipulated in communism; in 


democracy there is a freedom of choice. 


Ethics demands that men be free agents so 
that in their choices they partly determine 
their destiny. 

Where we have denied freedom to our citi- 


zens it has hurt our national image as a free 


nation. Where men’s rights are denied we 
witness the Federal Government trying to 
secure these rights which is the opposite of 
communism. The equality of our citizens 
Was an outgrowth of our concept of freedom. 
It was not an outright gift. It was a goal 
for a free society. The added freedoms that 
citizens are given brings us closer to a free 
and just society. Justice itself depends upon, 
to some degree, the individual's freedom. 
Injustices in our society continue to weaken 
our moral strength and reduces our influence 
in the family of nations. Our national race 
relation tensions are tied to the worldwide 
problem of race relations and is a source of 
worldwide tensions. 

Our work in NCCJ is committed to the 
educational realm. Education is a powerful 
force. Education, considered broadly, is any 
change in the mind and spirit of man. The 
struggle in the world is for the hearts and 
minds of men. The ultimate destiny of 
mankind will ultimately be reduced to hu- 
man values; persons, not things, are what 
really matter. The task of education is not 
only to train enough scientists or reduce il- 
literacy but to have a well-trained citizenry 
that is committed to the democratic tradi- 
tions and values—citizens who through 
their education can contribute in a variety 
of ways toward the strengthening of our 
Nation; leaders who are equal to the chal- 
lenges of these areas. Through education we 
must underline our moral strength, through 
those who have moral courage, a concern for 
others and are devoted to greater freedom 
and justice. Intolerance, ignorant mass 
fears, suspicions and rumors have always 
threatened to possess us. Education can 
awaken us from our complacency. It can 
challenge us with new ideas and train us to 
take part in vital discussions. The basic 
means to solve our problems begins in our 
educational system. Education is necessary 
to discover the common ground for mutual 
understanding. The nature and scop> of 
the present crisis demands that it be given 
serious study and discussion on how to cope 
with it. Freedom itself demands that chan- 
nels of communication be kept open. It is 
not enough to detour around any controver- 
sial question or to avoid our differences. We 
need to find common ground for mutual un- 
derstanding. How can we who cherish free- 
dom most find ways to subordinate our con- 
flicts of interest to areas of common con- 
cern. We must try to understand the world 
we live in, a world that is changing too fast 
for many of our ideas. 

Change is a safety valve in society. With- 
out an evolving pattern of change, the stul- 
tifying effect of repression leads to a de- 
cadent society, a society where change comes 
about through revolution and not by a 
peaceful process. Although changes are 
often resisted, today we are living in the 
greatest age of change in all of the world’s 
history. The built-in systems of prejudice 
resist change and we have heard of the mas- 
sive wall of resistance. Here the changes 
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usually take place over a period of years as 
social customs are involved, as well as tra- 
ditions. But, even in this area where some 
changes are often thwarted, other changes 
are taking place in various areas. Society 
itself is not a fixed bloc but a changing en- 
tity filled with frustrations, fears, anxieties, 
and hatreds. Democracy adds another di- 
mension to society and that is that men 
can reason together and confront each 
other in discussion of issues. That each of 
us has a responsibility to the common good 
and to the injustice of our fellow man. 

No amount of good will is a substitute for 
the social and economic mechanisms of con- 
trol. Justice depends upon the equalization 
of social power and adequate restraint of 
competing interests. Although good will 
may perfect and purify, it cannot overcome 
a basic power void in the social structure. 
Politics is the achievement of equalizing 


power to effect justice. There is tension. 


between a balance of power. Where there 
is tension there is potential conflict. When 
there is a minimum of contact and channels 
of communication are clogged, then 

or war does not depend on what their stated 
positions are, not what either side says, but 
what both sides do. 

Yet the possibility of negotiation remains, 
however tragically limited. There is the 
desire by both antagonists to survive this in 
their own interest. The place of confronta- 
tion of basic issues by both powers is neces- 


because conflicts resolved themselves. 


eventually either in peaceful ways or vio- 
lence. The task of negotiating is often 
frustrating and agonizing, it often appears 
futile, but if we desire peace we must some- 
how find a modus vivendi with the Soviets. 
We will also recognize that we have un- 
finished business in our own democracy 
closely related to the peace of the world. 
Our own race relations issues, our educa- 
tion problems, a working democracy itself. 
We will recognize and use a positive process 
unique in our democracy which is the capac- 
ity for peaceful change and civilized dis- 
cussions of basic issues, as well as, the right 
of the free people to determine their leader- 
ship, programs, and in part, their destiny. 

T. S. Eliot once wrote, “Only through 
time, time is conquered.” Time offers hope, 
given enough time negotiations may take 
place that bring about results. Today, the 
positive, dynamic side of peace itself must 
become our task. Many tensions, if left un- 
checked, could lead to disaster but if properly 
channeled could bring about progress for a 
better world. The positive steps must be 
taken while time remains. 


World Peace Through World Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
vention of the Alabama Bar Association, 
whose president is the distinguished Ala- 
bama lawyer, Mr. Clopper Almon, the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, addressed the Alabama bar 


‘in Birmingham. His subject was “World 


Peace Through World Law.” 

It is my information that our former 
colleague, Brooks Hays, received a warm 
ovation at the close of his great address. 

I hope that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will take the opportunity to read 
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this very outstanding speech by Secre- 
tary Hays: 
PEACE THROUGH WorRLD LAW 


It has been almost 40 years since I grad- 
uated from law school and nearly 30 years 
since I left the active practice to enter 
public service. My law practice included 
an exciting 2 years as assistant attorney 
general for the State of Arkansas, and the 
years devoted to legal activities, all of them 
in my home State, were divided between 
practice in a county seat and the capital of 
the State... I have been so absorbed in po- 
litical responsibilities since those days that 
I hardly dare speak as a lawyer. Neverthe- 
less, this is my profession, and my political 
course certainly bears some impress of my 
experience in the profession. I came to have, 
as all of you do, an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of a rich phrase “‘the due process of law’”’ 
that so often appears in our documents. 
As a Member of Congress I developed some 
convictions regarding another standard, 
seldom phrased but having reality in our 
system of government; namely, “the due 
process of lawmaking.” Furthermore, my 
interest in association with others in rid- 
ding our electoral system of every taint 
of irregularity and manipulation led me to 
create a phrase for my own use and I trust 
you will with me that it might well 
challenge the entire bar: “the due process 
of selecting lawmakers.” These three phrases 
encompass the interest of the technician 
and cover the whole range of law and govern- 
ment. 

My work with the State Department 


naturally accentuates my interest in seeing - 


our standards and ideals projected into the 
world scene so that conflicts between nations 
may be resolved without resort to arms but 
through the application of judicial princi- 


ples in the same fashion that individuals’ 


and groups have learned under our judicial 
system to settle their differences without 
violence. While I have great pride in the 
Department I serve, Iam aware that it does 
not enjoy the political advantages of depart- 
ments with projects to award and money to 
distribute. Nevertheless, I think there is 
growing appreciation for the fact that those 
who serve you in the Department are in 
reality soldiers of peace. In our efforts to 
develop through diplomatic, economic and 
educational means effective instruments for 
peace, we are alined with the Defense De- 
partment in protecting the security of our 
Nation. 

I have reached the conclusion that not all 
peace-making is under the sponsorship of 
the Federal Government. Under the aegis 
of the American Bar Association significant 
advancement in promoting the idea of world 
law is being made. This is the most timely 
subject that can engage lawyers and I trust 
these exertions of the American bar will re- 
ceive your support. One of the most elo- 
quent spokesmen for cooperation between 
the nations in developing a world judicial 
system is the incoming president of the 
American bar, Hon. John Satterfield, of 
Mississippi. The first of a series of meetings 
sponsored by the bar of our country and our 
sister Republics of this hemisphere has just 
been concluded in San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Perceptible progress is being made. 

Maintenance of the world’s peace, even the 
tenuous and unsatisfactory peace we now 
enjoy, has become the major function of the 


Federal Government. The two Departments, . 


Defense and State, in reality work toward 
the same goals. If the weapons placed in the 
hands of members of our armed services 
have to be used, the primary purpose for 
which they were forged has not been realized. 
Our Military Establishment is a deterrent, 
as the world is so often assured. 

The lawyer occupies a special place in the 
struggle for peace. He must supply the imag- 
ination and the intellectual sinews for the 
structure for world peace and the ju- 
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dicial system that will assure at the world 
level both justice and peace. We believe 
that both are attainable. The burden of 
leadership that has been put upon our coun- 
try tends to overwhelm us but our resources 
are impressive and our own regional tradition 


is in line with sound internationalism, for 


the South has successfully fended off the 
allurements of isolation from world con- 
flicts. The careers of distinguished south- 
erners like Cordell Hull and Walter George 
should inspire us. 

- We of the South in determining how best 
to contribute to the stabilizing of govern- 
ments and strengthening of free institutions 
in the world should have a two directional 
look. An examination of our own history 
and resources would help us. 

The experience of a hundred years which 
have brought us to this position of relative 
strength and prosperity were fraught with 
considerable suffering and with many social 
and economic tensions particularly in our 
relations with the Nation. The struggle for 
justice should have sensitized us to the 
claims of other basically rural populations 
and to a large degree it has. We are familiar 
with all of the ills that have created the 
restlessness upon which the forces of dicta- 
torship feed. We know about the poverty 
that comes with lack of technical knowledge 
of agricultural production and marketing. 
We know about the ravages of disease that 
attack on a wide scale. We know about the 
problems of low wages and industrial lag. 
And one problem we know about certainly 
affects foreign policy problems. I refer, of 
course, to the unfinished job faced by two 
races who must learn to achieve full justice 
and great happiness for all as the aspira- 
tions of the minority are voiced. There are 
other phases of foreign policy that are of 
special interest to the South. Many social 
and economic measures for amelioration of 
conditions surrounding disadvantaged peo- 
ple have originated in our section. A great 
Alabamian, Gen. William Gorgas, inaugu- 
rated one of the greatest campaigns against 
disease ever undertaken. 

Another citizen of your State, Hon. 
Will Bankhead, was one of my heroes. I 
worked with him in the farm security days 
in endeavors to improve land tenure prac- 
tices by opening doors of opportunity on the 
land to both white and Negro farmers. Iden- 
tified with this campaign a generation ago 
was Dr. Charles Johnson, a dedicated school- 
man and Negro leader. I often consulted him 
for expert information on farm problems 
and found him interested not only in Negro 
people but in all people. We attacked evils 
with a concern for our whole population not 
stressing racial but rather cultural and eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem. 

Having had committed to us the training 
of a multitude of young people from other 
nations it is also our responsibility to stand 


by the ideal of democratic rule and to devel- — 


op that patience with popular misrule that 
preserves the system against contemporary 
cynicism. This tradition “regnant populus” 
is something to share with the younger re- 
publics making sure that we ourselves are 
faithful to it in intellectually and spiritually. 
It calls for intensified devotion to the public 
school system for as James Madison wisely 
said “popular government without popular 
education will be either a oe or a tragedy, 
perhaps both.” 

Lawyers, being conabiiiabes, are not likely 
to forget our indebtedness to the past. This 
sense of history’s continuity must be accom- 


‘panied however with a sensitivity to change 


so that the goals of Justice may be efficiently 
pursued in an age that finds new aspirations 
being vigorously expressed. We live in a 
changed world environment and we must not 


‘forget it. 


New nations emerging from colonialism 
are making it difficult for the older powers 
to preserve the world stability that belonged 
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to a quieter age. One-fourth of the earth’s 
population is in nations that have enjoyed 
independence less than 15 years. The strains 
thus produced are a part of civilization’s 
growth and need not frighten us. Some 
theologians believe that they are providen- 
tial—that the tensions in Latin America and 
elsewhere are God’s plan of sharing with 
the human race the divine quest for perfect 
justice. .God’s own restlessness is reflected 
in our awareness that intellectual and moral 
exertions are n . “God will not rest,” 
said Isaiah, “until He establishes justice in 
the earth.” 

The legal profession must carry a substan- 
tial share in the processes for international 
justice. The lawyer knows when others may 
not that we cannot live in a power vacuum 
in the world. Humanity demands order as 
well as justice. The most precious tradition 
of our judicial and political system is that 
both are essential and both are attainable. 
Full participation in the United Nations and 
other international organizations is not in- 
consistent with our policy of bold unilateral 
action. And while the building of an effec- 
tive judicial system to adjust conflict on the 
basis of law rather than military might is 
proceeding, we must see to it that our own 
national responsibility for defending justice 


_and freedom and the values that are threat- 


ened is fully met. 

There is scarcely a community in the South 
where the legal profession is not looked to 
for leadership in civic righteousness. You 
are more than technicians. You are moral 
leaders and your devotion to the rule of law 
grows out of belief that cherished values are . 
made secure by the system itself. When our 
forefathers repudiated force in the settle- 
ment of conflicts they set us in the right di- 
rection. The constitutional system which 
we revere represents the flowering of this 
ideal. 

My experience in the State Department has 
convinced me that the new nations of Africa 


and Asia are proceeding with faith in us to 


supply leadership in this field and to set in- 
spiring examples in their pursuit of demo- 
cratic ideals and governmental stability. 
They look to the Nation, not to any one 
region, but you and I know that without the 
South’s resources and its full participation 
in efforts to ease race tension the example 
cannot be set. The lawyer has a profound 
contribution to make to this movement. The 
disciplines of the law have been well pre- 
served in the Southland. Strong moral foun- 
dations for a judicial system that protects 
human dignity and human rights are here. 
But the southern lawyer cannot provide the 
patient counseling and enlightened guidance . 
that the times require for easing race ten- 
sions if political pressures force him to re- | 
treat into conventional thinking. Imagina- . 
tion and compassion are imperative. 

My own hope is that we will cheerfully con- 
tinue, as it seems to me in recent months 
with some exceptions we have been doing, 
to show that there is a sense of brotherhood 
and a love of justice in the region that both 
the minority race and the people of the 
world may rely on. 


Attack on Chief Justice Warren 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, mis- 


guided effort to combat Communist in- 
fluence sometimes achieves results ex- 


| 
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actly the opposite of those desired. An 
example is the unfortunate essay con- 
test on “grounds for the impeachment” 
of Chief Justice Earl Warren. I invite 
attention to this thoughtful analysis by 
Roscoe Drummond, as printed in the 
a” ) Herald-Whig, August 15, 
1961: 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuinctron, August 15.—The attack by 
the John Birch Society on the U.S. Supreme 
Court and effort to vilify Chief Justice Earl 
Warren may well impair the John Birch 
Society more than it does the Court. 

The Birch Society claims to be a thorough- 
ly and sincerely conservative organization 
seeking to alert the country to the dangers of 
communism. That is a useful and proper 
thing to do. 

But when the leader of his organization 
resorts to extreme, radical, and reckless meth- 
ods, which have the effect of harming those 
very institutions he says he wants to secure, 
then the Birch Society is throwing away its 
credentials. 

Its latest action, announced by Robert H. 
Welch, Jr., is to invite college students to 
compete for $2,300 by writing essays “on 
grounds for the impeachment” of Chief 
Justice Warren. 

Obviously every decision by every Justice of 
the Court is subject to the most searching 
debate and dissent by anybody. But when 
the Birch Society proceeds to the proposition 
that, if we don’t like the decisions of a mem- 
ber of the Court, he should be removed, this 
is not suporting a government of law, that is 
throwing it away. 

I doubt if the American people have so 
soon forgotten F. D. R.’s ill conceived and 
similar “court-packing plan” of 1937. Mr. 
Roosevelt, too, didn’t like some of the de- 
cisions of the Court in the midthirties and 
he proposed to add nine more Justices to the 
high bench in order to outvote those who 
were making what to him were the wrong 
decisions. Even President Roosevelt, power- 
ful and popular as he was, did not dare to 
suggest the impeachment of the Chief Justice 
or other members of the Court. He just pro- 
posed to outnumber them. His proposal 
was roundly defeated by the Senate. 

The president of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, Whitney N. Seymour, has described the 
Birch Society bid to get young students to 
write essays on why the Chief Justice should 
be impeached as “not legitimate criticism of 


decisions.” 
will encourage it,” 


plications of misconduct, are led into disre- 
spect for our institutions which maintain 
liberty under law, and thus for all law. Let 
us leave such attacks to the Communists 
who hate our institutions. Our duty is to 
uphold and defend liberty and the inde- 
/pendent courts which are essential to main- 

tain it.” 

The head of the Birch Society says that 
the purpose of the essay contest 
- Justice Warren is “to stir up a great deal of 
interest among conservatives on the cam- 
puses on the dangers that face this coun- 


You will note that Mr. Welch does not 
invite the college students to examine the 
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clude that packing the court because you 
don’t like some of its decisions is not gov- 
or by law but nullification of law it- 
self. 

Mr. Welch is subtle. He doesn’t exactly 
and openly say that Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is pro-Communist. He just circulates 
@ letter which suggests that he has aided 
the Communists and invites your opinion. 


’ Mr. Welch doesn’t say that the Chief Justice 


should be impeached or, that there are 
grounds for his impeachment. He invites 
others to do so and offers $2,300 in prizes to 
those who do it best. 


This does not seem to me to be either an 


honest or an honorable thing to do. It is 
this kind of thing which is hurting anti- 
communism, rather than helping it. 


Khrushchev Winning the Cold War by 
Creating Issues Which Entrap Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER . 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are familiar with the politicians who 
creates issues upon which to campaign, 
then supplies the answers and sells the 
people on the necessity of electing him in 
order to solve the problems. Again, we 
are familiar with the type of politician 
who vigorously rocks the boat and then 


convinces his constituents a great storm 4 


is in progress. 

This is the way Khrushchev has been 
able to create false issues, upon which 
he will then agree to negotiate and what- 
ever the outcome of the negotiations, he 
has made a forward step. We cannot 
allow him any more victories, in Berlin, 
in Cuba, in Laos, or anywhere else. 
There is a far greater danger of war if 
we continue to give in to his unreason- 
able demands than if we take a firm 
and strong position now, backed up by 
our willingness to fight, if necessary. 
Victory in Berlin will not mean the end 
of Communist demands for piecemeal 
surrender, it will merely increase the 
pressure on the West by additional de- 
mands. 

The columnist, Roscoe Drummond, 
sets forth Khrushchev’s tactics in the 
following column from the Washington 
Post: 


K. Is WInNNING—MAKES IssuzE THEN BaR- | 


GAINS—SOME OBJECTIVES ACHIEVED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Beriin, August 20.—Though Western dip- 
lomats would like to put a more agreeable 
face on it, the tragic truth is that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, ruthless, wily and unafraid to 


Mr. K.’s victory will not be readily con- 
ceded by the Germans, or by the British, 
American Officials. But it is grimly 
making. 
referring only to the Red militia, 
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But the true, the symbol, the forecast of 
the shape of things to come are contained 
in the less publicized fact that the three 
Western powers took the most tactful, elabo- 
rate, let’s-not-provoke-anybody precautions 
at the Brandenburg Gate to make sure that 
the West Berliners did not gather to hurl 
even an unkind word at the Communist 
troops, or even an en cheer to an 
East German who might still break through 
to freedom. 

Now the new Chinese wall is sealing off the 
borders so that it can be neither scaled nor 
pierced. 

The fact is, the Berlin crisis is entering a 
new phase and, from the standpoint of the 
West, a deteriorating phase. I say this be- 
cause the known—but not always admit- 


ted—position of the West is to accept these 


events with reluctancy, yes, even with an- 
guish, but also with a kind of relief. 

I do not contend that these events could 
have been averted, or altered, except by the 
use of force which would have made war over 
Berlin probable. It was always within the 
power of the Soviet to jail the whole East 
German population within the Communist 
zone, ruled by the ugly, iron-willed and re- 
sourceful Herr Ulbricht. We have Soviet 
word on the dotted line, but it would have 
taken American, British and French troops 
thrown behind the Iron Curtain to attempt 
to force the Russians to honor their word. 

We did not have the will to do so. We 
did not have the nonnuclear power to do so. 
Chancellor Adenauer did not have the wish 
to do so. It is doubtful that even Mayor 
Willy Brandt would have recommended that 
we do so. 

We have, therefore, acquiesced—after mak- 
ing the proper protest. 

Mr. Krushchev is not through. 

Having seized the border by force of arms, 
having made it impossible for West Berlin 
to be a show window of freedom and prosper- 
ity to any but the convinced, his next step 
will be to attempt to terrorize, intimidate 
and so depress the people of West Berlin that 


this once vibrant city will in time shrink 


and shrivel, 

It is probable that the greatest danger of 
war has now passed: , 

1. Because Mr. Khrushchev and the East 


German Communists have already attained a 


psychologically reduced West Berlin, and this 
is sufficient for the present. ) 

2. Because the Soviets know that new en- 
croachments upon the visible freedom of 
West Berlin would be resisted by force by 
the West. 

This means that the Soviet, while prepar- 
ing to give sovereignty to East Germany may 


reserve Western rights in West Berlin from 


the proposed treaty and will not soon threat- 
en these rights overtly. : 

West Berlin will remain a free city for 
some time to come. Whether it can escape 


becoming a lonely, hopeless, declining city is 


very much in doubt. 


Communists Tell Followers in United 
States How To Back Khrushchev’s 
Berlin Stand | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


3 Monday, August 21, 1961 
Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to. 


submit a fine article by Carl DeBloom, 
of the Washington bureau of the Colum- 
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bus Dispatch, relative to Communist 
Party leaders dictating through their 
members on how they should back 
Khrushchev’s stand in Berlin. This 
thought-provoking article is being sub- 
mitted in the Recorp in order that all 
Members may have the benefit of this 
revealing material: 

 CoMMUNISTS TELL FOLLOWERS IN UNITED 
STaTeEs How To Back KHRUSHCHEV’S BER- 
LIN STAND 

(By Carl DeBloom) 


WASHINGTON, August 5—The national 
Communist Party in this country is mobiliz- 
ing its forces to enlist the aid of non-Red 
organizations to support Premier Khru- 
shchev’s stand on Berlin. 

This is made clear in a secret communique 
or directive that has gone out from the na- 
tional board of the Communist Party to all 
party district leaders. 

The communication points out that the 
national board “decided to’call the attention 
of all party organizations to the central im- 
portance of this matter (Germany) which 
will be in the forefront of international 
affairs for some time to come.” 

Written in three sections, the lengthy com- 
munication gives party members a complete 
blueprint of what they should do, what argu- 
ments to use, and what groups to contact. 
In the first section the board says: 

“It is essential that all clubs discuss the 
Berlin issue, and that the party take steps 
to clarify public opinion on its significance 
and to mobilize the people—of the United 
States—in favor of a peaceful solution of the 
- question.” | 

Then the communique proceeds to give 
the “essential facts” so far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned. These facts are de- 
signed to give Communists their talking 
points in dealing with groups and individ- 
uals 


Some of the highlights of the facts are 
these: 

“The Soviet Union has stated that it is 
demanding a peace treaty as a matter of 
necessity in order to settle the terms of 
peace and establish new peaceful relations. 
This has become imperative because West 
Germany (the free sector) increasingly con- 
stitutes a war threat. 

“This is because it is headed by a re- 
vanchist government, which has built a vast 
army, headed by former Hitler generals, has 
an atomic and rocket industry and has been 
promised 100 Polaris missiles through 
NATO. West Berlin, which is deep in East 
Berlin territory, is a hotbed of provocation 
and war. 

“The Soviet Union has proposed a peace 
treaty with both West and East Germany, 
to be negotiated jointly by the four major 
powers, the United States, Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union. | 

“On the basis of the Potsdam Agreement, 
@ peace treaty would help demilitarize, de- 
nazify, and neutralize West Germany and 
would solve the West Berlin problem which 
the Soviet Union proposes to be solved on 
the basis of establishing it as an independ- 
ent free city to which the West would have 
access. 7 

“The U.S. imperialists oppose a peace 
treaty because they wish to use West Ger- 
many as a mercenary force against the So- 
viet Union and also economically against 
Britain and France in its own interests. 

“There are differences between the United 
States, Britain, and France on West Ger- 
many, because of conflicting interests, but 
they are allied thorugh NATO against the 
Soviet Union and the other Socialist 
countries.” 

Commenting on President Kennedy’s 
agreement of further negotiations, the 
communique advises that: “Negotiations are 
good and essential.” — 
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Then it warns party leaders that: “The 
proposal for self-determination cannot be 
real since the West German Government 
has outlawed the Communist Party.” 

In the essential facts the party is told 
that U.S. Senator Mrke MANSFIELD’s (major- 
ity leader) proposal to make West and East 
Berlin together a free city has the merit of 
a proposal to negotiate, though it is hard 
to see how it could be carried out, since 
East Berlin is Socialist and it would mean 
changing its economy. 

Listed under essential things to point 
out to the American people are such state- 
ments: 

“The German issue and particularly the 
status of Berlin presents a war danger. The 


-prowar press is deliberately distorting the 


situation. 
' “A peace treaty is in the interest of the 
United States. Our soldiers have twice 
been in war started by the German general 
staff. 

“A peace treaty would help remove a 
source of war in Europe and the world and 
would cause a heavy thaw in the cold war 
and would further disarmament, thus 
greatly helping the American people in terms 
of peace, taxes, Jobs, etc. 

“A peace treaty would help the fight for 
democracy and equal rights and against anti- 
semitism. 

“It is mecessary to criticize the extreme 
proimperialist position of the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO which reflects the 
Adenauer stated and those of most reaction- 
ary elements in the United States.” : 

Finally under the heading of “actions” 
the communique says: | 

“It is important to stimulate peace or- 
ganizations to take up the issue in the in- 
terest of peace, 

“The many national groups in our country 
can be mobilized to take a stand in favor 
of a peace treaty, particularly those who 
have suffered from German occupation and 
brutality (Jews, Ukranians, Czechoslovaks, 
Yugoslovaks, Russians, Armenians, Estoni- 
ans, Lithuanians, Finnish, Hungarians, Ital- 
lans, .etc.). 

“Negro people’s organizations and leaders 
could be gotten to speak out since present 
day West Germany is a vicious center of 
racist ideas. 

“It is important to hold meetings, forums, 
to have speakers at camps and other places.” 

Party members are also advised to speak 
against certain Supreme Court decisions re- 
stricting Communist activities, pointing out 
these actions “only severely hurt and curb 
all democratic and peace movements.” 

The communication ends by listing litera- 
ture that should be read including a pam- 
phiet on the Eichmann trial which will be 
published later. 


The National Tropical Botanic Garden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 1961, I introduced H.R. 5628 to au- 
thorize the President of the United 
States to order a complete study and 
investigation of the desirability and 
feasibility of establishing and main- 
taining a National Tropical Botanic 
Garden in the State of Hawaii. The Na- 
tional Tropical Botanic Garden would 
be established for the purposes of re- 
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search and education concerning tropical 
flora. The bill would authorize an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 to conduct this 
feasibility study. A similar bill was 
passed by the Senate in the last session 
of Congress, but due to lack of time, it 
was not considered by the House. 

A National Tropical Botanic Garden 
is of paramount interest not only to the 
people of Hawaii but to people every- 
where interested in plants. The idea of 
a living museum of tropical plants for 
basic and applied research in tropical 
botany is not new. For many years a 
group of Hawaiian citizens has worked 
steadily for a tropical botanic garden in 
Hawaii. Recently hundreds of inter- 
ested people have organized to form the 
Hawaiian Botanical Gardens Founda- 
tion. State and city planning officials 
have zoned a 5,000-acre valley for such 


purposes. 

It is not the intent of the bill to have 
the Federal Government subsidize the 
National Tropical Botanic Garden. It 
is hoped that such a garden can be pri- 
vately endowed. However, at the present 
time, because of limited facilities and, 
more important, because such a study 
can be made with relative ease by ex- 
perts in existing Government agencies, 
the bill asks the President to designate 
the proper agency to conduct the study. 

Tropical plants are woven into some 
of history’s most colorful tales. In 1793, 
Captain Bligh successfully transplanted 
breadfruit trees from the South Pacific 
to the West Indies—after being inter- 
rupted by a mutiny on the Bounty. The 
British West Indies plantation owners 
wanted breadfruit trees to produce 
abundant, starchy, highly nutritious and 
yet extremely cheap food for their slaves. 

Quinine, once the exclusive and prof- 
itable trade commodity of Peru and 


Ecuador is more readily available in all 


parts of the world due to the cunning 
of the British and the Dutch. When 
they were refused permission to trans- 
plant quinine seedlings to their colonies, 
the British and the Dutch resorted to 
smuggling in 1850. Today Java is the 
principal source for quinine. During the 
war when that source was cutoff, the 
Federal Government gardens in Belts- 
ville devoted its energies to the produc- 
tion of quinine seedlings which were air- 
shipped to South America where they 
were cultivated. This made the Western — 
Hemisphere independent of other areas 
of the world for the source of quinine. 

The establishment of a National Tropi- 
cal Botanic Garden in Hawaii would ben- 
efit the entire Nation and would further 
international understanding. Scientists 
from mainland universities as well as 
the rest of the world would conduct re- 
search on any botanical problem of in- 
terest concerning tropical plants. 

The Hawaiian climate during all sea- 
sons of the year allows for continuous 
growth and gives many generations of 
annuals each year for research in plant 
genetics. The mean annual temperature 
is 74° and the average temperature dur- 
ing the coldest month differs only 6° 
from the average temperature during 
the hottest month. 

More than 90 percent of the flow 
plants in Hawaii are found nowhere else 


| 
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single or multiple groves. The number of 
plants unique to Hawaii is due to its pro- 
longed isolation by vast spans of ocean 

Within the Hawaiian Archipelago, 
there is a vast difference in the age of the 
islands. Kauai, the westernmost island 
is oftentimes called the Garden Isle. It 
is the oldest and the most abundant in 
flora. The wettest spot on earth is lo- 
cated on this island. The rainfall meas- 
ures over 400 inches a year. 

The island of Hawaii, the southern- 
most tip of the United States lies to the 
east and is still in the process of forma- 
tion as is graphically seen by the pres- 
ent volcano eruptions there. It has 
desert areas and rain forests. The rain- 
fall on this island varies from 145 inches 
a year in Hilo to a few inches in Ka- 
waihae. 

In many ways, Hawaii is a botanical 
garden in itself. The purpose of estab- 
lishing a National Tropical Botanic 
Garden is first, to preserve the plants 
which are fast being destroyed every- 
where in the tropics; second, to provide 
a living herbarium for taxonomists; 
third, to educate the present and future 
generations in the appreciation of the 
beauties of nature; and, fourth, to estab- 
lish a research institute in connection 
with this living museum of tropical 
plants which would be open to scientists 
of all countries to carry on their studies. 

Not just the whole South Pacific area 
but the whole southern half of the globe 
would profit directly from such an 
arboretum. 


New Frontier Sees an Indian Bite the Dust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following news story from the Kansas 
City Times of August 9, 1961, tells a very 
great deal about the so-called New Fron- 
tier. It speaks for itself: 

New FRONTIER SEES AN INDIAN BITE THE Dust 
(By Jack Williams) 

WASHINGTON.—When the New Frontier trip 
took off, it was announced with resounding 
fanfare that at long last_a real Indian had 
been appointed by President Kennedy to 
head the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

He has just been booted out so that the 
$18,500 job can go to a Democratic politician 
whose closest link with the red men is that 
he once grew red cranberries in Wisconsin. 

Chosen as Acting Indian Commissioner 
early in the new administration was John O. 


_- Crow, born in Missouri and a graduate of 


Haskell Institute, at Lawrence, Kans. The 
strapping Crow played on the Haskell foot- 
ball team and later in professional football. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — 


In the Indian Bureau he worked his way up 
from the bottom. He was and is considered 
highly qualified for the job to which he was 
appointed. 

There is nothing in the surprise announce- 
ment to reveal why Crow is being pushed 
back to Assistant Commissioner in favor of 
a party wheelhorse who has been knocking 
around on political payrolls a number of 
years. The new Commissioner nominated by 
Kennedy, Philleo Nash, 51, had a job at the 
White House under former President Tru- 
man. When Nash ran for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin he was pictured on the 
party pamphlets as the “cranberry king.” He 
was elected his first race. 

Nash, a follower of Senator HuserT Hum- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota, backed HUMPHREY’s 
unsuccessful fight to capture Wisconsin dele- 
gates in the 1960 primary. Kennedy all but 
knocked HUMPHREY out of the race on the 
basis of the Kennedy Wisconsin victory. 


‘Nash also supported HumpuHrey in his last 


stand in West Virginia. 

Apparently to pave the way for his ap- 
pointment to the well-paying job, Nash was 
named by Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior, to a three-man group to report 
on Indian affairs. The submission of the 
report was followed. by the appointment. 
There was nothing of note in the report, but 
it did provide a springboard for Nash to get 
back on a payroll. 

Crow is a career employee. He was born 
on a farm near Salem, Mo., when his parents 
stopped there to farm a while on a trip west 
from the Southeast. He was raised at Com- 
merce, Okla. 

A friend of Nash said the former Wis- 
consin Lieutenant Governor had done some 
excavation work on Indian mounds near 
La Crosse several years ago. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION 


JOHN LESINSKI 


‘OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Wayne, Mich., Community 
School District, I am submitting for the 
ReEcorp two communications I have re- 
ceived from the board of education of 
the district. 

I believe that any Federal aid in this 
field should be based upon need and ef- 
fort of the school district. 

The communications are as follows: 


WAYNE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Wayne, Mich., July 14, 1961. 


‘Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 


Representative, 16th District, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Please be advised that at a recent meeting 
of the board of education of the Wayne 
Community School District a motion was 

as follows: 

“Moved by Ryan, seconded by Stockmeyer, 
that Lesrinsk1, Member of the House of 
Representatives, be advised that the board 
of education of the Wayne Community 
School District favors Federal aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and that 
assistance be given in direct proportion to 
local effort.” 

We trust the above information will be 
helpful to you and that our resolution will 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely, 


P. D. GraHam, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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WAYNE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Wayne, Mich., June 7, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
Representative 16th District, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

At a regular meeting of the board of edu- 
cation of the Wayne Community School Dis- 
trict held Monday evening, April 24, 1961, 
the following resolution was passed: 

“Whereas school enrollments have been in- 
creasing at an average rate in excess of 600 
per year for the past 10 years with current 
enrollment increases averaging 1,000 pupils, 
and 

“Whereas the community has consistently 
demonstrated its willingness to be taxed at 
high rates to furnish adequate money for 
the Operating and Debt Service Funds, and 

“Whereas $12,638,003.48 has been expended 
for construction cost only of new ‘school 
buildings from 1950 to 1960, and 

“‘Whereas the school census, 0-19 years, has 
increased from 12,504 in 1950 to 23,830 in 
1960, and is expected to exceed 26,000 in 1961, 
with preschool children and below the age 
of 5 approaching 2,000 per age group, and 

“Whereas increased taxes will be needed to 
maintain adequate building and instruc- 
tional standards: No, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of education of 
the Wayne Community School District, 
Wayne, Mich., go on record —— Federal 
aid for education.” 

The board of education of the Wayne 
Community School District respectfully re- 
quests that this resolution be inserted in | 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Wayne Community School District is 
one of the fourth largest in Wayne County, 
comprising some 30 square miles, with a 
school membership of approximately 13,000. 
Explosive growth of this district, including 
currently some 6,000 homes that are coming 
over us, creates pressing problems of finan- 
cial support. This district has consistently 
approved mileage for debt, to construct 
schools. This has permitted us to build on 
the average of 37 classrooms a year over the 
last 10 years. We are just now finishing off 
a building program representing some $9 mil- 
lion in appropriations for schools. 

The total millage for schools in this dis- 
trict is 28.65 mills. Of this millage 21.90 is 
for operations. 

We have repeatedly been obligated to bor- 
row sizable amounts of money to meet pay- | 
roll. The accompanying interest on these 
moneys cannot be recovered and represents 
an additional loss which must come from our 
operating budget. This board was compelled 
to borrow, only recently, another $500,000 to 
meet this contingency. Obviously, this story 
could be repeated by the many units of gov- 
ernment which operate under the allocations 
of State funds. 

It is for these reasons that we are directing 
the above resolution to your attention. 

Sincerely, 
P. D. GRAHAM, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Nancy Gallman: A Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of this 
House an editorial which appeared in the 
Greenville News, Greenville, S.C., point- 
ing out educational work of the Rotary 
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Club. The sincere feeling of members 
of the club is that anyone who is am- 
bitious and worthy should have a chance 
to succeed and deserves assistance. 

The editorial follows: 

Nancy GaLLMAN: A Success STORY 

For more than 10 years the Greenville Ro- 
tary Club has carried on a program intended 
to further the cause of education and inter- 
national understanding. It has paid at least 
a part of the expenses of a number of foreign 
students studying in the United States. 


A few weeks ago the Club’s directors made . 


an important decision. They agreed to pay 
the costs of transportation and the living 
expenses of a Greenville girl who had won a 
scholarship for a year’s study in a French 
university. The recipient is one of the most 
deserving young persons we have heard about 
in a long time. 

She made an outstanding record in high 
school and through her junior year in a 
South Carolina college. She comes from a 
family which has known hardship and even 
poverty. She is ambitious and intelligent. 

The Rotary Club departed from policy in 
this instance. Its previous efforts have been 
aimed at importing foreign students. This 
time, Rotary is exporting a student. 

But there is more to it than that. The 
recipient of the assistance, Miss Nancy Caro- 
lyn Gallman, is a Negro. A desire to help 
a deserving member of her race may have 
had a part in the action of the Rotary Club. 
But the decision was based mainly on a sin- 


cere belief in her ability, her ambition, and 


her capabilities as a representative of the 
United States and of Greenville, S.C., in a 
foreign country. 

Miss Gallman has an opportunity to fur- 
ther her education. She also has an oppor- 
tunity to help foreigners to understand bet- 
ter her own country and her native State. 

We commend her for her achievements 
and wish her well in her studies and in the 
teaching career she plans for herself. 

What she has done for herself and what 
the Rotary Club is doing for her should be 
an example to the Nation and the world. 
We hope the obvious morals will not be lost 
on the freedom riders and the directors of 
Mr. Kennedy’s Peace Corps. | 

If there were more Nancy Gallmans and 
more men like the Rotarians to encourage 
them and give them the help they deserve, a 
lot of problems would be greatly simplified. 

There really is no such thing as “equality 
of opportunity” except that which people 
make for themselves. Miss Gallman earned 
hers, and we’ve an idea her benefactors some- 
day will be proud of her. 


Do They Want To Liquidate Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, a certain 
article in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, August 20, 1961, is entitled ‘“Ken- 
nedy Aids Frustrated by Ill-Informed 
Congress.” The article was written by a 
staff reporter, one Julius Ducha, who 
quite obviously should have done some 
“homework” before writing this article. 

Mr. Ducha says that the lack of infor- 
mation on the part of Members of Con- 
gress is frustrating eager Kennedy ad- 
ministration officials. Eager for what, 
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may I ask? I assume Mr. Ducha means 


that these officials are eager to put over 
the Kennedy legislative program exactly 
as it comes down from the White House 
and that they resent any and all attempts 
on the part of Congress to revise or 
amend such legislation. Or does Mr. 


Ducha mean to convey the idea that — 


these administration officials are eager 
to make the Congress ineffective and im- 
potent so as to put it entirely out of 
business? 

Mr. Ducha says: 

Cabinet members and other tos adminis- 
tration officials have come out from their 
baptism of hearings with the conviction that 
there must be a better way. 


What does Mr. Ducha mean by a bet- 
ter way? He gives no constructive sug- 
gestions as to what he means by a “better 
way.” Does he mean that such a better 
way is to do away with committee hear- 
ings entirely? If he had suggested that 
Members of Congress should be provided 
with a special legislative assistant, he 
would have, at least, offered something 
constructive. 

Mr. Ducha says that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman spent hours before the 
Agriculture Committee talking about the 
intricacies of such programs as honey 
and tung oil for the edification of Mem- 
bers of Congress with a special interest 
in, but little knowledge of, such minor 
farm programs. I attended all of the 
hearings of the House Committee on Ag- 


riculture on the administration omnibus 


farm bill and heard every word spoken 
by Secretary Freeman. To my knowl- 
edge the Secretary did not even mention 
honey or tung oil, and if he did, he most 
certainly did not spend hours discussing 
such minor agricultural commodities. 
Press statements such as these only 
serve to belittle and ridicule Members of 
Congress. They serve no useful purpose 
whatsoever unless they are a part of an 
overall scheme to make the Congress look - 
ridiculous in the eyes of the public. 

It is becoming more apparent each day 
that a concerted movement is on foot to 
make the Congress of the United States 
impotent and ineffective. The original 
administration omnibus farm bill, for in- 
stance, sought to deprive the Congress of 
its constitutional right to legislate in 
farm matters. Fortunately, such re- 
quested authority, which would have 
permitted the Secretary of Agriculture 
to usurp the right of the Congress to 
legislate, was entirely eliminated from 
the omnibus farm bill recently enacted 
into law. More recently, the adminis- 
tration tried to deny the Congress its 
constitutional right to make annual ap- 
propriations in the field of foreign aid. 
These two glaring examples indicate that 
gradually but surely every effort is being 
made to restrict the Congress in per- 
forming its constitutional duties. Unless 


this trend is stopped, the net result will 


be a bigger and stronger centralized Fed- 
eral Government with the Congress of 
the United States relegated to the back- 
ground. Perhaps this is what is meant — 


by a better way. If this is brought about, 


administration officials need no longer 
be frustrated when they appear at hear- 
ings before congressional committees. 
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Local Unies Pestection of 
Antitrust Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the following 
article and editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune dealing with the efforts of 
local teamsters there to break the hold 
of the Hoffa dictatorship over their union 
and their lives. These two pieces clearly 
show that there is a desire on the part 
of local union members to throw off the 
rule of labor bosses. The Teamster mem- 
bers in Chicago, and other American 
working men and women, throughout 
the Nation, need help so that they may 
be able to run their own unions, free 
from outside dictation and interference. 
This can be accomplished by action upon 
a bill I have introduced, H.R. 8407, 
which would bring labor unions under 
antitrust law and return control of local 
unions to local members. 

UNION REBELS COMPLAIN OF ITS PAYROLL 

: (By George Bliss) 

A group of rebel Teamster Union members 
charged FPriday that officials of Local 710, 
Meat Drivers & Helpers Union, refused 
them permission to examine union financial 
reports in violation of the Landrum-Grifin 
Labor Reform Act. 

The rebel truckdrivers, who went to the 
union office at 4217 South Halsted Street, 
said they would file complaints with the 
U.S. Department of Labor that, under a law . 
passed in 1959, financial reports must be 
made available to union members. 

NOBODY’S BUSINESS | 

‘William J. Burns, who heads the rebel 
group, said he was told that the reports 
“are none of your business.” 

Burns said he wants to find out why of- 
ficers of the local are what he called the 
highest paid union officials in the country 
and what justification they have to pay 
business agents $27,000 a year plus new auto- 
mobiles and expense. accounts. 

In a study of Governmen., reports, Burns 
charged, he has found that John T. (Sandy) 
O’Brien, secretary-treasurer of local 710 and 
a vice president of the international union, 
receives a total salary of more than $100,000 
a year. He said this tops the salaries paid 
pe James R. Hoffa, Teamster president, who 

is paid $75,000 a year. | 

A BIG PAYROLL 
The local now has a total payroll of more 


than $500,000 a year for elected officials and 


appointed business agents, Burns added. 
He said that Frank C. Schmitt, local 710 
president, was paid $62,827.42 in 1959 and 
$61,389.53 in 1960, and received large expense 
accounts besides his salary. 

There were other local officers who received 
salaries that ran over $40,000 for the year, 
Burns said. 

Burns said that Thomas H. Keegan, a busi- — 
ness agent, was paid $27,924 in 1960 and there 
were at least four other business agente in 
the union who were paid more than $20,000 
for the year. 

Local 710, already under investigation by 
a Federal grand jury on complaints of ar- 
ranging “sweetheart” deals with favored 
trucking companies, has about 15,000 mem- 
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INFECTIOUS HoFrFra-PHOBIA 


The Chicago taxicab drivers’ rebellion 
against Jimmy Hoffa and his henchmen is 

to other cities. 

About 225 cabdrivers in the St. Louis 
area have decided to pull out of Teamster 
Local 405 and form an independent union of 
their own. represent about one-quar- 
ter of the membership of local 405, which 
has been dominated by Teamster Boss Harold 
Gibbons much as Chicago’s union has been 
dominated by Joey Glimco. Other members 
of local 405 are believed ready to join the 
225, and will vote in a supervised election 
‘next Friday. 

“ In Cincinnati, cabdrivers local 954 voted 
241 to 15 to separate from the Teamsters 
union. Several thousand members of three 


 ers—had already done so. Hoffa ordered 
Gibbons to take over the funds of these 
unions, but the rebel unions are said to have 
refused to turn them over to him. No doubt 
they are by the assurance of the 
NLRB, in the Chicago case, that the money 
belongs to the members of the union and not 
to the management of the union. 

The Cincinnati drivers hope to affiliate 

with the AFL-CIO, which ousted the Team- 
sters for corruption in 1957. 
‘The drivers in Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis have shown that when the members 
of a union run by crooks are offered an hon- 
est choice, free from the threat of reprisals, 
they are usually eager to throw out the 
crooks and restore the good name of their 
union. 

Their example should encourage other 
Teamster locals whose members are tired of 
living in Jimmy Hoffa’s murky shadow. It 
should also teach a lesson to those politicians 
who, playing footsie with the union bosses, 
try to tell us that what the bosses want is 
always best for the union members. 


Judge Learned Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 18, Judge Learned Hand 
died at the age of 89. 

Judge Hand’s passing marks the end 
of one of the noblest careers in the his- 
tory of Anglo-American jurisprudence. 
To some, Judge Hand was the greatest 
judge that this country has produced. 
To a great many more he was the great- 
est American jufist of his time. The 
country mourns his passing and extends 
its sympathy, and its gratitude, to his 
widow and his children and grand- 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times on 
Saturday, August 19, published an obitu- 
ary which is a rentarkable piece of writ- 
ing. It tells a great deal about this great 
judge, who combined wisdom and hu- 
mor and experience to bring strength 
and luster to the law: 

Jupce LEARNED HaNnp Dies; on US. 
52 Years—A DEFENDER OF FREEDOM 
AGAINST EXTREMIsTs Or LEFT AND RIGHT 

Judge Learned Hand, once called the 

~ greatest jurist of his time, died yesterday at 

the age of 89. 
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Judge Hand spent 52 years on the bench. 
He retired in 1951 as judge of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit, but retained his 
office to sit as Judge on special assignments. 

Judge Hand died in St. Luke’s Hospital 
of heart failure. He had been admitted to 
the hospital August 5. 

During his time on the bench Judge Hand 
wrote more than 2,000 opinions. Many be- 
came standards for law schools. They gave 
him a reputation as an outstanding liberal, 
even when the Federal courts were domi- 
nated by conservative judges. They also 
made him widely known as a master of the 
English language. 

His incisive opinions, couched in terms of 
clarity and eloquence contributed much to 
the country’s law heritage, in the opinion of 
many. In 1952 a book containing his papers 
and his speeches was published. It was 
Called “The Spirit of Liberty,” and its title 
embodies the spirit of the man himself. 

The book, which showed him to have in 
the opinion of a reviewer a “poetic vision,” 
made clear his life’s philosophy: the defense 


of freedom against extremists, whether from 


the left or right. 

Associate Justice Benjamin Cardozo of the 
Supreme Court called Judge Hand “the 
greatest living American jurist,” and Asso- 
ciate Justice Felix Frankfurter of that Court 
lamented as one of the “caprices of fortune’”’ 
the fact that Judge Hand had not been 
named to the Court. 

But to most American jurists, and to the 
legal profession that over the years expressed 
amazement that he had never thus been re- 
warded. Judge Hand remained “the 10th 
Justice of the Supreme Court.” 

And the court itself quoted his opinions 
more often than those of any oer jurist 
in the United States. 

That he was never elevated to the Su- 
preme Court, the crowning achievement for 
an American jurist, remained unexplained 
at his death. WNMfany in the legal profession 
over a period of years expressed amazement 
that his illustrious career had never thus 
been rewarded. 

Whether it was consideration of geographi- 
cal appointment or religious requirement in 
a balanced high court or a dozen more rea- 
sons explored, debated and speculated upon 
over the years has never been determined. 
Even the conjecture by some that the un- 
predictable “turn of the wheel of fortune” 
had played a part remained only an explana- 
tion. 

He won the country’s admiration as one 
of its most respected judges in the 52 years 
he spent on the bench. He retired from 
regular active service in 1951 but retained 
his office in the U.S. Court House in Foley 
Square, continuing to wad as a judge on 
special assignments. 

WAS HONORED IN 1959 


One of the greatest tributes ever paid to 
any jurist was accorded Judge Hand on April 
10, 1959, on the occasion of his 50th year on 
the bench. Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
other Justices of the Supreme Court were 
among the throng of Government officials, 
lawyers, and judges from all over the coun- 
try who gathered in the Federal Court House 
here to honor Judge Hand. 

There were several orations and a letter 
of commendation from President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was read, but what seemed to 
move Judge Hand the most were the re- 
marks of Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter 
of the Supreme Court, who quoted Judge 
Hand as having said his life was “unevent- 
ful, unadventurous, easy, safe, and pleas- 
ant.” Justice Frankfurter termed the five 
adjectives “inadequate and inaccurate,” and 
proposed, instead, “daring, romantic, ante- 
deluvian, sophisticated, and lucky.” 

Other associates praised Judge Hand for 
his mastery of profanity « as well as his emi- 
nence in the law. 
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Judge Hand responded to the tributes with 
jokes about himself and his court, then spoke 
seriously about the qualifications to be a 
judge. He mentioned detachment first and 
then imagination—for after all, he said, the 
work of a judge, like a poet’s or a sculptor’s, 
is an art. He concluded by reading Shake- 
speare’s 123d sonnet, which is addressed to 
Time and ends with this couplet: 


This I do vow, and this shall ever be, | 
I will be true despite thy scythe and thee. 


His public speeches, as well, contained 
gems of logic, perfection of expression and 
persuasion. Of the meaning to man of lib- 
erty he once said: 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
is not too sure that it is right * * * the 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to 
understand the minds of other men and 
women. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interest alongside its 
own, without bias. The spirit of liberty re- 
members that not even a sparrow falls to 
earth unheeded. The spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, nearly 2,000 years ago, 
taught mankind that lesson that it has 
never learned, but has never quite forgotten; 
that there may be a kingdom where the 
least shall be heard and considered side by 
side with the greatest.” 

In his prime he was a robust, stocky man 
with heavy eyebrows and a voice marked with 
authority. He had a quick wit. Lawyers 
who came before him unprepared to argue 
their cases, or disposed to wordiness, often 
felt his sharp tongue. Off the bench, how- 
ever, he was the soul of gentleness. 

Among his friends Judge Hand was a boon 
companion, much in demand as a singer and 
mimic at parties. He particularly enjoyed 
Gilbert and Sullivan lyrics and American 
folk music. 

Once he made Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the U.S. Supreme Court 
double up with laughter at a collection of 
salty sea ditties. His ballad singing was so 
popular that he was induced to make a rec- 
ord album of folksongs. 

Judge Hand attributed the fintness that en- 
abled him to carry on his work so long and 
vigorously to walking and diet. For many 
years he walked 4 miles daily from the three- 
story brownstone house he owned on the up- 
per East Side of Manhattan to his chambers 
downtown. 

He was a cousin of Judge Augustus N. 
Hand, who retired from regular active serv- 
ice in 1953 and died in 1954 at the age of 85. 
Both Judges Hand served at the same time 
on the U.S. Court of Appeals, second circuit, 
at Foley Square, and were sometimes referred 
to by other judges there as “the right hand 
and the left hand.” Judges and lawyers 
alike respected and admired them both as 


men of strong character, wide knowledge and 


utmost integrity. 

It was fitting that in his last year of active 
service, Judge Learned Hand should be called 
upon to rule in one of the most important 
cases of the postwar period. On August 1, 
1950, in an opinion written by Judge Hand, 
the court of appeals unanimously affirmed 


the conviction of the 11 Communist leaders | 


and upheld the constitutionality of the 
Smith Act under which they had been con- 
victed. 

In the main opinion—a 66-page document 
of 20,000 words—Judge Hand found abundant 
evidence to sustain the conviction. He held 


that the only question was “how long a 
government, having discovered such a con- 


spiracy, must wait, before finding that a 
clear and present danger to its institutions 
exists.” | 

In upholding the convictions, Judge Hand 
wrote: 

“The American Communist Party, of which 
the defendants are the controlling spirits, is 
a highly articulated, well contrived, far 
spread organization numbering thousands of 
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- adherents, rigidly and ruthlessly disciplined, 


many of whom are infused with a passionate 
utopian faith that is to redeem mankind. 

“Our democracy, like any other, must 
meet that creed and that faith on the merit 
or it will perish; and we must not flinch at 


the challenge. Nevertheless, we may insist. 


that the rules of the game be observed, and 
the rules confine the conflict to weapons 
drawn from the rules of disclosure * * *.” 

The danger was now a clear and present 
one, he ruled, and was so in the summer of 
1948 when the defendants were indicted. 
The Supreme Court of the United States in 
a 6 to 2 decision on June 4, 1951, sustained 
the conviction. 

| APPOINTED BY TAFT IN 1909 

Judge Hand’s career began with an ap- 
point by President William Howard Taft in 
1909 as a district court judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. It spanned an 
era that brought a great social change to 
the American scene. 

Born in Albany on January 27, 1872, the 
future judge was named Billings Learned. 
He dropped the Billings later. Learned was 
his mother’s maiden name. His father, 
Samuel Hand, served for a time on the court 
of appeals, highest court of New York State. 
An earlier forebear, John Hand, had come 
to this country from Kent, England. 3 

Judge Hand was graduated in 1895 from 
the Harvard Law School, where he was edi- 
tor of the Law Review. In 1902 he married 
Miss Frances Fincke of Utica, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr College. They had three daugh- 
ters, Mary Deshon, Frances L. and Constance 
Hand. 

Moving to New York in 1902, he became a 
partner in the law firm of Gould & Willkie 
in 1903. His appointment to the Federal 
bench in New York came in May 1909, when 
he was 37 years old. His sole venture into 
politics occurred when he ran for chief 


Judge of the cotirt of appeals on the Pro- 


gressive Party ticket in 1912. After the 
Progressive movement collapsed, he said he 
did not consider himself member of any 


political party. 


After serving for 15 years as a Federal dis- 
trict Judge, Judge Hand was nominated in 
1924 by President Calvin Coolidge as a judge 
of the circuit court of appeals. 

In 1946 he withdrew from the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 
He was joined by Harold L, Ickes, Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts and 
William L. Batt, former vice president of the 
War Production Board. 

In October 1947, Judge Hand received a 
Distinguished Service Medal from the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Foundation, shar- 
ing that honor with Gen, Omar N. Bradley, 
Jeremiah Malbank, philanthropist and ‘in- 
dustrialist, and Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
then publisher of the New York Times. | 


ACTIVE IN RETIREMENT 
After his retirement from regular active 


service on the bench, Judge Hand devoted 


considerable time to spe and writing 
on legal and constitutional problems. 

In a speech before the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New York 
in 1952, he appealed to Americans to con- 
tinue their traditional reliance on free dis- 
cussion despite the current fear of com- 
munism. He warned that American democ- 
racy would be threatened by suppression of 
freedom to dissent, by the making of de- 
nunciations without evidence and by loss 
of faith in the eventual supremacy of 
reason. 


“Risk for risk,” he said in a widely quoted 
statement, “for myself I had rather take my 
chance that some traitors will escape de- 
tection than spread abroad a spirit of gen- 
eral suspicion and distrust, which accepts 
rumor and gossip in place of undismayed 


and unintimidated inquiry.” 
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In his book, “The Spirit of Liberty,” Judge 
Hand wrote that the qualities that “clear 
the path to truth” are “skepticism, tolerance, 
discrimination, urbanity, some—but not too 
much—reserve toward change, insistence 
upon proportion and, above all, humility 
before the vast unknown.” 

Judge Hand delivered a speech entitled 
“A Fanfare for Prometheus” at a dinner of 
the American Jewish Committee here in 
1955, strongly endorsing the right of dis- 
sent. Only in a society that has learned to 
tolerate dissent, he asserted, could human 
rights and civil liberties be safe. : 

At this dinner he received an award for 
“exceptional advancement of the principle 
of human liberty.” He received an award 
from the Freedom Foundation in 1956 for his 
contributions to a better understanding of 
the American way of life. 

Judge Hand delivered three lectures in the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes series at the Harvard 
Law School in February, 1958. From them a 
book was derived and published under the 
title, “The Bill of Rights,” dealing with the 
Federal judiciary in.an America committed 
to majority rule. The lectures summed up 
his philosophy of the law, especially on the 
proper role of the courts in enforcing the 
Bill of Rights. 

In these lectures Judge Hand said the 
power of the courts as final interpreters of 
the Constitution had been essential to the 
American system of government. Without 
an assumption of authority by the Supreme 
Court to keep the States, Congress and the 
President within their prescribed powers, he 
said, this Nation’s form of government would 
almost certainly have foundered. 


ATTRACTED WIDE ATTENTION 


These statements attracted wide attention 
because Judge Hand for many years had been 


a leading spokesman for the position that 


judicial review—the power of the courts 
to declare statutes unconstitutional—should 
be exercised with great self-restraint, on the 
rarest of occasions. | 

He held to his traditional position in the 
Harvard lectures, criticizing the Supreme 
Court for exercising what he regarded as 
too broad a supervision over legislative de- 
sions, functioning in effect as a third legis- 
lative chamber. For the courts to pass on 
the merits of legislation, he asserted, is a 
patent usurpation of power. | 

Judge Hand cited the Supreme Court’s 
1954 decision outlawing school segregation 
as an apparent example of the approach to 
judicial review that he opposed. | 

President Eisenhower appointed Judge 
Hand early in 1960 to the President’s Com- 
mission on National Goals. Judge Hand 
participated in the early meetings, which 
set the policies and procedures of the Com- 
mission. Failing health forced him to with- 
draw from active participation before the 
Commission’s report was drafted. The Com- 
mission, with Dr. Henry M. Wriston as 
Chairman, noted in its letter of transmittal 
of the report in November 1960, that Judge 
Hand’s “wisdom and cooperative temper 
made his participation extremely valuable.” 


CONTINUED TO WORK 


Despite advanced years and delicate health 
Judge Hand continued to handle judicial 
assignments. He came to his office in the 
courthouse regularly in 1961. He wrote 
the decision in which the U.S. court of ap- 
peals held unanimously that ignoring park- 
ing tickets was not a serious enough offense 
to bar a man from citizenship. 

His opinions were not always fraught with 
immeasurable consequence. In reversing a 
lower court’s refusal to grant citizenship 
to a woman because of contentions of bad 
moral character, he ruled: 

“A continued illicit relationship is not in- 
evitably an index of bad moral character. 
A person may have good moral character 
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even though he has been delinquent upon 
occasion in the past; it is enough if he shows 
that he does not transgress the accepted. 
moral canons more often than usual.” 

Judge Hand wrote: “A may have 
a good moral character though he has been 
delinquent upon occasions in the past; it is 
enough if he shows that he does not. trans- 
gress the accepted canons more often than 
is usual.” 

Judge Hand received many honors through 
the years. In 1960 he received the State bar 
association’s gold medal for distinguished 
service in the law and a distinguished serv- 
ice award from the council of Harvard Law 
School Association. The same year he was 
among the five recipients of the Great Living 
American award of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. | 

He is survived by his’ widow, the former 
Frances Fincke, and three daughters, Mrs. 
Norris Darrell, Mrs. Robert M. Ferguson, and 
Mrs. Newbold Morris, the wife of the com- 
missioner of parks of New York City. 

The funeral service and burial will be 
private. 


West Virginia and Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, Jack 
Davis, of the Associated Press, recently 


wrote an article which analyzes the prob- 


lem created by imports for several in- 
dustries important to West Virginia’s 
economy. The problem is presented in 
clear, concise terms. 

The Associated Press is noted for the 
objectivity with which it approaches 
public issues. Therefore, it seems to me 
the article by Mr. Davis is particularly 
pertinent at the present time when Gov- 
ernment policies on import restrictions 
are under discussion and review. Even 
though I cannot agree with certain criti- 
cisms of Secretary of the Interior Udall, 
I believe the article provides a helpful 


I ask permission to include the arti- 
cle by Mr. Davis which appeared in one 
of our Huntington, W. Va., newspapers: 

STEPPED-UP OVERSEA IMPORTS HuRT WEST 
VIRGINIA ECONOMY 
(By Jack Davis) 

CHARLESTON .—West Virginia’s skilled labor 
is among the highest paid in the world. 

The coal miner. The glass and pottery 
worker. 

But these employees can’t earn a dime if 
their bosses cannot find a market for their 
products. 

The market is there. The great industries 
of the East are consuming more fuel than 
ever before. And glass consumption is high. 

But fuel and glass brought in from over- 
seas is so much cheaper that the market 
for West Virginia coal and glass continues 
to shrink. 

Two years ago, President Eisenhower be- — 
came so concerned about the amount of for- 
eign oil shipped into the United States that 
he ordered a limit placed on these imports. 
As a gage, he used the amount of oil that 
was imported in 1957. 


LIMIT NOT HELD 


For one reason or another, that limita- 
tion was not held. 
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The Government said, in effect, that 128 

million barrels of oil could be imported each 
year. 
But the figure has slipped upwards. In 
1960 the figure was hiked to 155 million bar- 
rels, and this year it will run about 168 mil- 
ion barrels. 

One million barrels of residual oil is equal, 
in heating value, to about 240,000 tons of 


coal. 
Joseph E. Moody, president of the National 


Coal Policy Conference, last month gave a 


‘House subcommittee this picture: 

Based on 1959 figures, coal at the mouth 
of a West Virginia mine was worth $5.12 a 
ton. Since the average production for the 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 


The number of man-days lost would be 
22.580. That would mean a pay loss of $587,- 
- 900 to the miners. Supervisory, clerical, and 
other employees would lose another $96,000. 

Since local and State taxes average about 
15 cents a ton, that would represent a loss of 
$36,000 in tax moneys. 

‘The United Mine Workers Welfare Fund, 
which gets 40 cents a ton royalty, would lose 

,000. 
” concerns spend about $1.50 a ton 
for mine supplies, power, rental and depreci- 
ation. That would be another $360,000. 

Virtually all coal moves to the eastern 
markets by rail. The railroads get an aver- 
age of $4 a ton for shipping costs. The rail 
revenue loss would be $960,000. 

When all of these figures—and others—are 
put together, Moody told the Congressmen, 
the total loss for every million barrels of 
imported residual fuel which takes the place 
of coal runs to more than $4,400,000. 


LOSE MILLION WAGES 
“Imports in 1961 are expected to be about 


77 million barrels greater than they were in 


the 1957 base year,” Moody said. “When we 
multiply the loss of $4,400,000 per 1 million 
barrels by 77, I think everyone can begin to 
comprehend just how serious the total cum- 
- wlative effect of excessive residual fuel oil 
can be to the economy of a substantial part 
of the Nation. 

- “Wage loss alone in the mining areas for 
mineworkers, employees of suppliers and rail- 
road employees, for every million barrels of 
residual fuel oil which displaced coal is equal 
to more than a $1 million.” 

President Kennedy’s new Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall, has come in for con- 
siderable criticism among coa!] interests for 
hiking the quota limitations on foreign oil. 

Walter R. Thurmond, of Charleston, re- 
tired secretary of the Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers Association, criticized President Ken- 
nedy for choosing an obscure Congressman 
from a section far removed from coal for 
’ Secretary of the Interior. 

Last week the glass and pottery industries 
joined the coa) interests in telling their 
troubles to a traveling congressional sub- 
committee. 

President Robert Hannum of the Fostoria 
Giass Co. at Moundsville told the subcom- 
mittee at a hearing in Wheeling that the in- 
dustry cannot continue paying high wages 
and compete with “low wages and lower 
standards of living in competing foreign 
countries.” | 

THIRTEEN QUIT BUSINESS 

And a union spokesman testified that 13 
glass companies in the Wheeling area have 
gone out of business in the last 10 years. 

W. A. Harris, Jr., president of the Edwin 
M. Knowles China Co. of Newell, W. Va., 
told the mn “the American Gov- 
ernment owes our industry a fair break 
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by restricting the volume of dinnerware im- 
ported by establishing quotas.” 

Hannum said he pays an average weekly 
wage of $91.39 in his Moundsville plant. 
And he’s competing with weekly wages of 
$20.61 in Germany, $13.98 in Japan, $13.98 in 
Italy and $17.20 in France. 

The congressional subcommittee is to make 
a formal report to the full House Labor 
Committee. 
~ What will come out of it is anybody’s 


guess. 

‘With the world situation as it is, Con- 
gress probably will be reluctant to risk an- 
tagonizing other countries by imposing re- 
strictive tariffs. 

Still it is faced with coming up with some 
sort of salvation for home industries who 
must go out of besiness because they can- 
not compete against the lower foreign prices. 

It’s one of the toughest problems facing 
Capitol Hill today. And one of considerable 
importance to West Virginians. 


Continued Subsidies Will Not Solve Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune calls attention to a side of the 
farm problem which needs serious at- 
tention—with ever-greater technological 
‘advancement, fewer farms will produce 
all the food and fiber we can possibly use. 
More attention must be given to creating 
an economy which will absorb greater 
numbers of people from rural areas and 
expand training facilities in nonfarm 
occupations. The alternative is to con- 
tinue subsidizing unprofitable farm op- 
erations until we have put most of our 
rural population on little more than a 
dole: 


SURPLUS OF FARMERS 


D. Gale Johnson, dean of the division of 
social sciences and professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago, says the farm in- 
come problem could be solved in 5 to 10 years 
if “positive measures” were taken to help 
people move out of agriculture. 

“The problem of low farm incomes will not 
be solved until our political process recog- 
nizes that we have too many farms,” Mr. 
Johnson told a seminar on economic develop- 
ments. “Such recognition, however, is not 
enough. Positive measures must be adopted 
that will make it easier for farm people to 
find satisfactory nonfarm jobs. 

“If we were willing to spend the same 
amount of money to help farmers find non- 
farm jobs—and, if necessary, to create the 
nonfarm jobs—as we now spend to support 
farm prices, we could solve the farm problem 
in the next 5 or 10 years.” 

We do not agree that it is the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to spend billions of 
dollars to find or create jobs for farmers or 
anyone else who is dissatisfied with the in- 
come from his present occupation. Mr. 
Johnson is right, however, when he points 
out that the basic problem in agriculture is 
an oversupply of labor and management. 

Two decades ago, 1 farmer produced 
enough food and fiber for himself and 10 
others. Now 1 farmer produces enough 
for himself and 24 others, and the ratio 
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undoubtedly will continue to expand in suc- 
ceeding years. The great advances in farm 
technology and mechanization in recent 
years mean that fewer farmers are needed 
to supply the Nation’s food and fiber. An 
oversupply of farmers depresses income per 
farmer, just as a surplus of farm commodi- 
ties depresses prices. 

Census figures show that the farm popu- 
lation has been declining for more than 
four decades, indicating that economic pres- 
sures are forcing farmers to seek more re- 
munerative work off the farm. From a rec- 
ord high of 32 million persons in 1916, the 
farm population is down to 15,635,000, and 
the 3.7 million farms estimated by the 1959 


census is the smallest number in the last 


90 years. 

One of the encouraging trends disclosed 
by the census was the substantial decrease 
in the number of marginal farms and a 
healthy growth in the number of larger 
units, indicating that family farms are ad- 
justing to the size needed for profitable 
operations. The census showed there were 
1 million fewer farms in 1959 than in 1954, 
and that 96.5 percent of the decrease was in 
units too small to yield a decent income or 


~ in units no longer called farms by a change 


of definition. Most of the eliminated mar- 
ginal units were absorbed by other farmers 
to increase the size and efficiency of their 
operations. 

On the other hand, the census listed 
211,000 more farms (an increase of 36 per- 
cent) with $10,000 or more of annual sales. 
Farms in this category now comprise a fifth 
of all farms, whereas in 1954 they made up 
only 12 percent of the total. 

Experience yields little hope that the “po- 
litical process” will recognize the problem, 
nor does the policy of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration offer hope. The administration’s 
policy is to dole out more subsidies to keep 
‘em down on the farm, regardless of how 
unproductive or inefficiently they may be, 
apparently in the hope that the payoff will 
come at election time, | 


Address of Hon. Edward D. Re, Chair- 
man, Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, in Honor of Charles J. Bona- 
parte, June 22, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 22, 1961, a commemorative 
ceremony in honor of Charles J. Bona- 
parte, the founder of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, took place in the Great 
Hall of the Department of Justice. .The 
many distinguished guests present on 
that occasion witnessed the unveiling 
and presentation of a granite memorial 
to this dedicated and imaginative man 
who originally foresaw the necessity of a 
permanent investigative force in our 
Government. The ceremony, which also 
marked the 91st anniversary of the De- 
partment of Justice, was jointly spon- 
sored by the Italian Historical Society of 
America and the Maryland Historical 
Society; the memorial was presented by 
Mr. John N. LaCorte, director of the 
Italian Historical Society, and was ac- 
cepted by Attorney General Robert F. 
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Kennedy on behalf of the Department of 
Justice. 

The speakers of the day were the Hon- 
orable Robert F. Kennedy, U.S. Attorney 
General, Hon. Edward D. Re, Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 


- mission, Mr. John N. LaCorte, director of 


the Italian Historical Society of Amer- 
ica, and the Honorable George L. Rad- 
cliffe, president of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society. 

Dr. Re’s address, entitled “The Ideal 
to Which America Is Committed,” is 
particularly timely for all Americans. It 
calls the attention of all of us to the 
invaluable contributions of the FBI in 
preserving the American ideal of right 
and liberty for which it founder, Bona- 


parte, worked. 


Dr. Re, as chairman of a commission 
dedicated to the protection of these 
American rights abroad, speaks with 
clarity and conviction. Prior to his ap- 
pointment by President Kennedy, he was 
for 14 years a professor of law at St. 
John’s University School of Law in New 
York. He is a member of the Board of 
Higher Education of the city of New 
York, and has served as a special hearing 
officer for the Department of Justice. A 
recognized authority in international 
law, he is divisional vice chairman of the 
section of international and comparative 
law of the American Bar Association. 

Dr. Re’s address follows: 

Tue IDEAL TO WHICH AMERICA IS COMMITTED 
(Remarks of Hon. Edward D. Re, Chairman, 


Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, on 


the occasion of the ceremony in honor of 
Attorney General Charles J. Bonaparte, 
founder of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, June 22, 1961, in the — hall of 
the Department of Justice) 


Mr. Attorney General, distinguished mem- 
bers of the judiciary and public officials, 
guests, and my fellow Americans: 

We have assembled here today in order to 
pay tribute to a great American and to the 
remarkable institution that was the handi- 
work of his vision and labor. As patriotic 
Americans, proud of our common heritage 
and ideals, we welcome the opportunity to 
honor Attorney General Charles J. Bona- 
parte for his example of devoted service to 
our country and for his invaluable contribu- 
tion to the American cause of freedom and 
the American way of life. 

The biography of Charles J, Bonaparte re- 
veals a man of great ability, profound per- 
ception, and unparalleled courage. Charles 
J. Bonaparte was born in Baltimore, Md., 
on June 9, 1851. He entered the Harvard 
Law School in 1872, graduating with high 
honors 2 years later. His absolute integrity 
in the practice of law and his unbending 
dedication to the cause of justice soon earned 
for him a nationwide reputation as a brilliant 
attorney. 

No cause was too small, no client too poor, 
for Charles J. Bonaparte. He served them 
all with identical .zeal and inexhaustible en- 
ergy. However, in his heart he was always 


- primarily concerned with the public interest 


and public causes. He campaigned against 
political corruption and was one of the 
founders of the Baltimore Reform League 
and the National Civil Service Reform 
League. This great interest in civil service 


reform brought him into contact with Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, who was then Civil Service 
Commissioner. When Theodore Roosevelt 
became President, he repeatedly sought the 
services of Charles J. Bonaparte, and in 1905 
appointed him Secretary of the Navy. 
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The following year he was appointed At- 
torney General, and soon saw the necessity 
for a permanent investigative arm within 
the Department of Justice. It was in 1908 
that he succeeded in establishing the Bureau 
of Investigation within the jurisdictional 
framework of the Department of Justice. 

Our ceremony today assumes even greater 
significance because it also commemorates 
the 9ist anniversary of the establishment 
of the Department of Justice by Congress on 
June 22, 1870. However, it is well to re- 
member that in honoring Charles J. Bona- 
parte, the founder of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, we simultaneously honor the 
Bureau itself, as a great American institution 
that has come to play a major role in the 
maintenance of our security and our cher- 
ished liberties. In investigating violations 
of law of the United States, and in protecting 
our Nation from subversion, the Bureau has 

ormed a service of incomparable value 
to the safety and security of America. For 
these patriotic services, the men of the Bu- 
reau and its distinguished Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, have earned the undying gratitude 
of all Americans. 

It has been said that it is a sacred duty 
of every American to perpetuate our civil 
institutions and to avert the dangers which 
may threaten them. By these standards, 
Charles J. Bonaparte has truly earned our 
lasting tribute, as well as this memorial in 
his honor. Through the Bureau that he 
founded and nurtured, he helped America 
achieve the ideals to which we as a Nation 
are steadfastly committed. These ideals were 
enunciated clearly and beautifully at the 
very founding of our Nation. They are beau- 
tifully enshrined in our Declaration of In- 
dependence, which proclaims to the world 
for all time the truths and convictions which 
form the cornerstone of our national pur- 
pose. That great charter, with eloquent 
simplicity and dignity, proclaims our belief 
in the Creator and the equality of man. 

The ideals and national goals to which we 
have always been dedicated are set forth 
within the framework of our original plan 
of government. They are designed to guard 
the rights of all persons, to insure man’s full 
development, and to guarantee equality of 
opportunity. These principles constitute 
the great American dream: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

It is most significant to note that the very 
purpose of government is stated to be the 
securing of these rights. 

Although this was only the statement of 
an ideal in 1776, its achievement or realiza- 
tion has constantly been our national goal. 
And although we cannot say that we have 
fully realized that great ambition, we can 
justifiably affirm that with every generation 
we have indeed come closer to its complete 
achievement. In this process of growth, this 
striving for perfection, all Americans should 
be made aware of the role the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has played in securing these 
cherished rights and liberties, and guaran- 
teeing their complete enjoyment by all 
Americans, regardless of race, color, creed 
or previous national origin. 

Therefore, in paying tribute to the spirit 
of Charles J. Bonaparte, we are honoring not 
only the man, but the principles for which 
he stood and fought. And perhaps no 
greater homage can be paid than our realiza- 
tion that these very principles have been 
handed down and carried on by the valiant 
men of the Bureau who have followed in his 
historic path; those men who presently wage 


the difficult and dangerous battle to protect : 
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our rights and liberties—the rights and lib- 
erties of all Americans. These men today 
constitute a living and growing tribute to 
his memory. It is through their work that 
we have been brought closer to the realiza- 
tion and fruition of the great ideals adopted 
by the founders of this country—and ex- 
pressed for all mankind in the Declaration 
of Independence. It is to them, too, that we 
must pay tribute. 

It is also well to remember that it is by 
our ideals, and the genuineness of our efforts 
to attain them, that we are to be judged as 
a nation, and not by scientific and techno- 
logical achievements alone. Indeed, the ad- 
vances of science cannot be regarded as true 
progress unless they are used to achieve our 
great national purpose. This purpose scorns 
both cynicism and despair. It reawakens all 
Americans to a realization of the spirituality 
of man and exhorts us to extend to all others 
those rights and privileges which we our- 
selves take so easily for granted. 

It summons each of us to extraordinary 
personal responsibility and sustained effort 
in the national interest. It inspires us in 
our struggle against injustice. 

On this occasion we wish to express our 
gratitude to the Honorable Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, the Attorney General of the United 
States, for his leadership, and to the Italian 
Historical Society of America, for its sponsor- 
ship of this ceremony. We are grateful for 
this opportunity to salute the Federal Bu- 
real of Investigation for having given vitality 
to the philosophical and 
ideal which forms backbone this 
Nation.» | 

And so, my fellow Americans, we have 
turned to the pages of our glorious past for 
the inspiration to rise to meet the challenges 
of our troubled age. And as we constantly 
bear in mind that the greatness of our Na- 
tion was made possible by the united wisdom 
and valor of people from all lands, let us on 
this solemn occasion rededicate ourselves 
to that lofty national goal that inspired 
the founding of our country and enabled it 
to meet the trials of nationhood and great- 
ness. With patriotic zeal in the tradition of 
Charles J. Bonaparte and the men of the 
Bureau that he founded, let us strive today 
to do all within our power as private citizens, 
as leaders of our community, and as public 
servants to accelerate the day when the 
American ideal will be a total reality, not 
only for all Americans, but also for all the 
peoples of the world. 


Florida Chamber of Commerce 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress, two resolutions 
received by me which I feel accurately 
reflect the thinking of my constituents of 
the Fourth District of Florida. 

I do not think it would be inaccurate 
to say these resolutions mirror the feel- 
ings of most of us as far as the signifi- 
cance of the Communist-controlled Gov- 
ernment of Cuba is toncerned or as far 
as the necessity for a complete embargo 
on trade with that is con- 
cern 


5 
| 
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I have been seeking such an embargo 
for more than 18 months; it was grati- 
fying to me to have my amendment to 
accomplish this, passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote in the House last week. 

I introduced into the Recorp the res- 
olution adopted by the Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Commerce on August 
3, 1961, and the resolution adopted by 
the Key West Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce during its summer conference. 


from August 17 to 20, 1961: 
MiamMI-DapE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the establishment and continued 


existence of a de facto communistic regime 


in Cuba constitutes a threat to the security 
of the people of these United States of 
America, as well as the peoples of the other 
American Republics; and 

Whereas the activities of that regime have 
violated and continue to violate the terms 
of existing inter-American treaties, as well 
as the Monroe Doctrine; and 

Whereas these undeniable facts are known 
to all the peoples and governments that form 
part of the Organization of American States; 
and 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America should and has followed 
the required procedures in seeking joint ac- 
tion in accordance with inter-American 
agreements of the Organization of American 
States; and 

Whereas the Organization of American 
States has fatfled to react to this threat from 
Cuba with the vigor, determination, and ac- 
tion required to adequately protect the 
principles and agreements that bind its 
member states together; and 
' Whereas agreement with other countries 
for joint action in the defense of common 
principles and interest does not relieve the 
Government of the United States, or any 
other government, from its responsibility to 
its citizens to act individually when those 
principles and interests are, in its Judgment, 
theatened: Therefore be it : 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Miami-Dade County Chamber of Com- 
merce recommend to the Congress and the 
President of the United States, recognition 
and acceptance of these facts: 

1. That the Communist-controlled Castro 
regime of Cuba constitutes an intolerable 


threat to the national security of the United 


States and all the peoples of the Western 


Hemisphere. 


2. That our national security, the preserva- 


tion of individual liberty and national sover- 


eignty require and demand that the Cuban 
threat be considered as equal, if not greater, 
in importance than those that exist in Eu- 
rope, the Far East, and other regions of the 
world; and be it further 

Resolved, to recommend and urge the 


‘US. Government act promptly and with de- 
. termination, in accord with other nations if 
- possible, but alone if necessary to remove the 

Communist threat from Cuba, by whatever 
Means are necessary; be it also 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Under Sec- 


_- retary for Inter-American Affairs, the Florida 


congressional delegation, members of the ap- 
propriate congressional committees, other 


Resolved, That the Miami-Dade County 


Chamber of Commerce seek endorsement of 


thié resolution by other chambers of com- 
merce and civic organizations throughout the 
United States. 
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Unanimously adopted by the executive 


ALFRED CANEL, 
Executive Vice President. 


Key West JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas communism is at work steadily 
and patiently undermining country after 
country; and 

Whereas communism has now launched its 
attack on the Western Hemisphere and has 
won its first beachhead in Cuba; and 

Whereas Cuba is an island country located 
approximately 90 miles from the shores of 
the United States, and is one of the main 
crossroads to Latin America; and 

Whereas Western Hemispheric security and 
sovereignty is particularly threatened by the 
intervention of communism in Cuba; and 

Whereas the Cuban Government has il- 
legally confiscated American-owned property 
in Cuba worth approximiately $861 million; 
and 

Whereas Dictator Fidel Castro, acting as 
the Prime Minister of Cuba, recently at- 
tempted to blackmail the United States into 
exchanging farm tractors for prisoners; and 

Whereas American commercial airplanes 
have been hijacked and illegally diverted to 
Ouba in such numbers and in such a pirati- 
cal manner as to indicate that a conspiracy 
exists; and 

Whereas because of the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s actions, Cuba must now be considered 
@ member of the Communist bloc; and 

Whereas the Castro self-proclaimed Red 
dictatorship does not in fact comply with 
the requirements and principles of a prop- 
erly constituted government of the Cuban 
people; and 

Whereas the further spread of unism. 
in the Western Hemisphere must be stopped, 
and that which exists must be destroyed: 
Therefore be it | 

Resolved, That the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Key West, Fla., and the Florida 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, ask the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take the necessary steps to place into 
effect a complete trade embargo with the 
Island of Cuba in order to deprive the Com- 
munist leaders of that country of the eco- 


nomic assistance derived from trade with . 


the United States; that, in addition, the 
United States withdraw its official recogni- 
tion of the Castro Government and recog- 
nize in its place an exile government more 
representative of the Cuban people; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Key West Junior 
Chamber of Commerce does hereby submit 
the above resolution for consideration of 


Chamber of Commerce at its summer con- 
ference meeting at Cocoa Beach, Fis. 
August 17-20, 1961. 


Shortage of Teachers of Deaf in Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the emi- 
nent medical columnist for the New York 


August 21 
Times, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, pointed out 


in his Sunday article yesterday “Loss of | 


Hearing—Part II” that we in the United 
States, unfortunately, are not producing 


enough trained teachers of the deaf to 


staff our current program for the deaf, 
let alone expand it. 

Authorities estimate, Dr. ‘Rusk wrote, 
that during the coming academic year 
some 365 special schools and classes for 
26,500 deaf children enrolled will need 
653 new teachers, but there will be a 
deficit of 454 teachers, because only 199 


new teachers finished their training this 


spring. 
Mr. Speaker, the rescheduled hearings 


of the Special House Subcommittee on 


Education will open tomorrow on my bill, 
H.R. 5360, and similar legislation, to 
make available to children who are 
handicapped by deafness the specially 
trained teachers of the deaf needed to 
develop their abilities, and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially 
trained speech pathologists and audiol- 
ogists needed to help them overcome 
their handicaps. 

In view of the fact that Chairman 
EpITH GREEN and members of her sub- 
committee will be conducting hearings 
for the next 2 days on this subject, I 


think it timely to call to the attention of 


my colleagues the importance of this 
legislation, which should be enacted in 
this session by the House. The Senate 
passed a similar bill on March 3. I also 
ask permission to have Dr. Rusk’s full 
article included with my remarks for my 
colleagues to peruse. 


Loss oF HEARING—II: Most or Dear NEED A 


MECHANICAL AID, BUT COMPETENT DocToR 
MUST PRESCRIBE 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


As pointed out in this column last Sun- 
day, hearing impairments in some instances 
may be cured or substantially alleviated 
through surgery. 

For the great majority of persons with 
hearing problems, however, a hearing aid is 
the best answer. 

Success with a hearing aid depends not 
only on the choice of aid and its fitting. 
There are many psychological factors in- 
volved such as vanity, pride, and other types 
of sensitivity. 

-Boys, for example, generally prefer the 
eyeglass type of hearing aid even if they do 
not need to wear glasses. On the other 
hand, even girls who wear glasses generally 
prefer the over-ear type of aid, because they 
can cover it with their hair. 

In no case should a person who 
he has a hearing loss wear a hearing aid, 
unless it is recommended by a physician 
who has had special training in audiology. 

This is emphasized in a recent booklet, 
“You and Your Hearing” by Norton Can- 
field, M.D., published by Public Affairs Pam- 
phiets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. (25 cents). 


Dr. Canfield of Yale University School of 
Medicine points out that there are some 
persons who cannot wear an aid satisfac- 
torily because of the severity of their hear- 
ing loss. 

A hearing aid makes speech louder, but it 
does not always make it clear enough for 
the deaf person to understand what is said. 
Auditory training and speech reading (lip 
reading) may also be necessary to make the 
new hearing aid effective. 7 
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Dr. Canfield urges that all persons with 
hearing impairments join the American 
Hearing Society, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

This is good advice, as a variety of im- 
portant services are available through local 
affiliates of the society, which operates more 
than 150 facilities throughout the Nation 
to assist the hard of hearing. 

One of the most important ts of 
hearing conservation is detection of hearing 
loss as early as possible, preferably before 
2 years of age. Special testing devices are 
available for preschool children and even 
infants as young as 3 weeks can be tested for 
response to sound stimuli. 

One of the most unusual and most valu- 
able services in the field of hearing are the 
correspondence courses for parents of deaf 
children, developed by the John Tracy Clinic, 
806 West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. 


Through these courses, published origi- — 


nally in English and Spanish and since trans- 
lated into many languages, parents learn 
to help their children in lipreading, lan- 
guage, sensory training, acoustic training, 


- and speech preparation. 


Next week in the House of Representatives 
hearings will begin on legislation which 
would help solve the greatest single obstacle 
to improved services for the deaf and hard 
of hearing—the acute shortage of qualified 
personnel to provide these services. 

Currently there are approximately 26,500 
children enrolled in 365 special schools and 
classes for deaf children. 

Far more such schools and classes are 
needed but, unfortunately we are not pro- 
ducing enough trained teachers of the deaf 
to staff even our current program, let alone 
expand it. 

Authorities estimate that during the com- 
ing academic year these schools and classes 
will need 653 new teachers. Since only 199 
new teachers finished their training this 
spring, the deficit will be 454. 

The number of centers training such 
teachers has increased from 25 to 30 in the 
last 3 years, but most of these centers are 
not being used to capacity, and five report 
they expect to have no students in teacher 
training during the coming year, 

There are an estimated 8 million to 9 mil- 
lion persons with speech and hearing prob- 
lems of sufficient severity to require special 
services. 

To meet their needs would require the 
services of 27,300 professional personnel com- 
petent in speech pathology and audiology. 
Such personnel currently number only 7,000 
and less than half this group have adequate 
professional training. Currently less than 


400 such personnel are being trained each 


year. | 
The legislation to be discussed in the 
House of Representatives would remedy this 
situation by establishing a system of train- 
ing grants to institutions to strengthen and 


expand their training programs for teachers 


of the deaf, speech pathologists, and audi- 
ologists. 


The bill has already passed the Senate. 
This legislation may not seem of major 


importance when compared to some of the 


major issues of national security, health care 
for the aged, and Federal aid to education 

now before the Congress. 
To some 8 million to 9 million persons 
with speech and hearing problems, however, 
the 


it means the only hope of re 


prophecy in Isaiah 35: 5-6 that “* * * the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped * * * and 
the tongue of the dumb sing.” | 
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Administration Wants To Get a Foot in 
the Door on the Principle of Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the social 
planners and the proponents of Federal 
control never give up. The following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
points up the maneuvering by adminis- 
tration officials to get any kind of aid to 
education bill through Congress in or- 
der to “establish the principle.” Once 


that has been accomplished, it is not 


much of a trick to expand the program 
and the appropriations in order to fulfill 
the whole program. If the compromise 
now being worked out by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare fails, 
then look for an effort to expand aid 
through the National Defense Education 
Act, or by increasing the number of im- 
pacted ‘areas in which Federal aid is 
given. Accepting the principle in any 
degree is just like jumping off a building, 
you can not go just part way down, once 
the principle is accepted, we go all the 
way. The best way to avoid Federal aid 
is to keep from accepting any part of it: 
A LOAF 


Secretary Ribicoff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is busy try- 
ing to salvage just enough of the Kennedy 
administration’s bill proposing Federal aid to 
education to establish the principle of the 
thing. If he can get Congress to accept a 
small dose this time, never fear but that the 
administration will be back next time to try 
to get the full dose down. 

Mr. Kennedy started out seeking a $6 bil- 
lion program to build schools, pay teacher 
salaries, build college structures, provide 
scholarships, and authorize loans for paro- 
chial and private school construction. The 
House Rules Committee tabled the legisla- 
tion July 18 onavoteofsto7. 

Now Mr. Ribicoff is back with a_ deal 
scaled down to $1,126 million. Grants of 
$325 million for public school construction 
would be limited to 1 year. School districts 
would have to meet specified Federal criteria 
of need—which is just an illustration of the 
principle that Federal control goes with Fed- 
eral aid. They would also have to match 
every $40 of Federal money with $60 of their 
own, which strips the Washington handout 
of a good part of its appeal. 

There would be no money for teacher pay 
or for construction of parochial and private 
schools. This has prompted objections from 
some Catholic legislators, among them Rep- 
resentative McCormack, the House majority 
leader. He says the new legislation “would 
not please anybody.” 

Other proposals in the new stripped-down 
package wouid extend for 1 year scholarship 
loans now provided in the so-called defense 
education act; would provide a small amount 
for college classroom construction; and 
would extend for 1 year aid to areas where 
a high proportion of Federal employees work 
on tax-exempt property. 

The principal objections to Federal aid for 
school construction are untouched by Ribi- 
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coff’s changes. Federal control is still there, 
and the administration has yet to demon- 
strate any need for Federal intervention. 
The figures show that the classrooms are 
being built without Washington handouts. 

It is obvious that President Kennedy and 
Secretary Ribicoff seek this legislation to get 
@ precedent established that Federal aid is 


acceptable. They will take half a loaf now 


in the hope of getting a baker’s dozen later. 


Immediate Action Required To Save 
Small Dairymen | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF CKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years past the House Small Business 
Committee has been making extensive 
investigations into and studies of trade 
practices which are prevalent in the 
dairy industry and which are slowly but 
surely strangling all of the small dairy- 
men who compete, in any way, with the 
large nationwide processors and distrib- 
utors of dairy products. 

Overwhelming evidence has been ac- 
cumulated showing the appalling effect 
of price discrimination in the destruc- 
tion of free competition and the creation 
of monopolies in the dairy industry. 
Investigations have disclosed that many 
of the dairy giants are selling milk and 
other dairy products at prices below cost, 
with resultant elimination of the small 
business competitors, at the same time 
that they are selling the same products 
at a much higher price in other areas 
of the country, thereby subsidizing their 
below cost sales. Many small dairies 
have been forced out of business by such 
practices within a month or two after 
their inception. In some areas where 
nationwide distributors have gained mo- 
nopoly control of prices, the public is 
paying more than it did for milk prod- 
ucts before competition was eliminated. 


Small businessmen operating inde- 
pendent dairies have complained to the 
Small Business Committee with respect 
to these unfair trade practices. With 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I would like to include in the ReEcorp, 
the following letters addressed to the 
Small Business Committee and referred 
to me because of my known great in- 
terest in the welfare of all small busi- 
nessmen: 
MARTIN CENTURY Farms, INC., 
| Lansdale, Pa., August 9, 1961. 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dream Mr. PaTMAN: It was indeed a great 
pleasure to meet with you at the recent con- 
vention of the National Independent Dairy 
Association. I certainly appreciated the fact 
that you took time from your busy sched- 
ule to meet with us. I recently received 


| 
¥ 
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that there are 360 dairies less at the present 
time in Pennsylvania than there were in 
operation in 1952. This figure includes all 
the dairy operations in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which are retail and wholesale milk 
dealers, manufacturing plants and sub- 
dealers. Pennsylvania is primarily a fluid 
market, therefore, there are very few, and 


dairies. They sold out for one or more 
of the following reasons: 

1. Buildings and /or equipment became old 
and obsolete. When this equipment had to 
be replaced, either they did not have the 
money to remodel, or did not wish to invest 
the money to remodel. 

2. There is a ready market to sell a small 
business. Therefore, the small dealer feels 
it is to his advantage to sell while he still 
has a running business. 

3. Many of these small businesses were 


individually owned. The owner is now at 


or near the retirement age and has found 
that his son, or sons, are not interested in a 
small milk business and therefore, makes the 
decision to dispose of his operation. 

Some of these businesses are so small 
that under present operating costs, they do 
not receive a large enough return to con- 
tinue. 

In Pennsylvania, we have a very interest- 
ing story due to our milk control commis- 
sion. It is the oldest and, I believe, the best 
operated commission in the country. In 
1933 in the midst of the depression, farmers 


and milk dealers were going out of business. 


the same rate. The rate was 

Governor realized that something had to be 
done or there would not be enough milk 
produced or distributed in the State to main- 
tain the health of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. Therefore, he inaugurated a milk 
- control commission as a health measure. 
The State legislature set up the rules and 
regulations for the milk control commis- 
sion. It was given three charges: 

1. To return to the farmer the cost of pro- 
ducing the milk, plus a reasonable profit. 

2. To set the price of milk, home delivered, 
at a price high enough so that the milk 
dealer receives the cost of operation, plus a 
reasonable profit. 

3. To always bear in mind that the milk 
sold to the consumer must be set at a level 
so that the consumer can afford to buy an 
adequate amount -of milk to maintain the 
of her family. 

Our milk control commission has been 
_ set on a sound basis and as a result has 
operated continuously since it was inau- 
gurated in 1934. As a result, the farmers are 
producing more than enough milk to meet 
the requirements of the State. The milk 
dealers have received cost of production plus, 
and the retail price of milk has been at a 


in Pennsylvania, due to bankruptcy, at about 
alarming. Our 


level so that the consumer can afford to buy 


it. If the price of milk is set to return a fair 
profit to the average, normally efficient milk 
dealer; it will not return a sufficient profit 
to an inefficient milk dealer or to a dealer 
who is too small to operate under today’s 
mechanized system. Therefore, this dealer 
cannot, and probably should not, continue 
in business. The dealers in our State, un- 
der the regulations of the Pennsylvania Milk 
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Control Commission, may operate differently 
than dealers who operate without a milk 
control commission, or with a milk control 
commission that has only a partial and not 
complete operation. 

If you have any additional questions, feel 
free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
CENTURY FARMS, INC., 
C. H. GopsHaL.L, Secretary. 


PascHau’s Dairy, 
Enterprise, Ala., August 1, 1961. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PaTMAN: As to the information 
requested by Mr. D. C. Daniel about unfair 
trade practices in the milk industry, I am 
listing a few of the things that confront us 
from day to day. Since Foremost is our 
keenest competition I will confine my accusa- 
tions toward them. 

1. Buying accounts with refrigeration. 

2. Giving rebates. 

3. Bribing accounts. One instance—pur- 
chasing two pairs of trousers for a customer, 
stating that it was in appreciation of the 
business from his store. 

4. Buying space in cooler. In one chain- 
store we were the only one putting milk in. 
Foremost came along and promised to pay 
rental on space. 

5. On school accounts they offer a per- 
centage back to the lunchrooms. In this 
way, the lunchrooms can save enough to buy 
@ big piece of equipment in a year. (One 
lunchroom in my area bought a deep freeze.) 

V. W. PASCHAL. 
Retss Datry, INc., 
Sikeston, Mo., August 4, 1961. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: In response to an in- 
quiry from Mr. D. C. Daniel, executive vice 
president of National Independent Dairies 
Association, I am attempting to answer the 
six questions he posed: 

Question 1. Number of independent dairy- 
men in Missouri who have failed or sold 
out to a competitor in the last 10 years— 
about 50. 

Question 2. Names and locations of those 
listed in question 1. 

Atteberry -Dairy, Charleston, Mo. Now 
distributor for Sealtest. 

Crenshaw Dairy, Charleston, Mo. Quit. 

Lawson Dairy, Caruthersville, Mo. Now 
distributor for Sealtest. 

Oldfield Dairy, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Now 
distributor for Sealtest. 

O’Laughlin Dairy, Jackson, Mo. Now dis- 
tributor for Sealtest. 

Murphy Dairy, Arcadia-Ironton, Mo. Now 
distributor for Sealtest. 

Vaughn Dairy, De Soto, Mo. Now distrib- 
utor for Sealtest. 

Creole Dairy, Ste. Genevieve, Mo. Sold to 
Dairy Brand. 

‘Purity Dairy, Bonne Terre, Mo. Sold to 
Tucker Dairy. 

Schonhoff Dairy, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Quit. 

Woods Dairy, Sikeston, Mo. Now distribu- 
for Edwardsville Creamery, Edwardsville, 


Ti. 

Central Dairy, Columbia, Mo. Sold to 
Beatrice. 

Casey Dairy, Potosi, Mo. Quit. 

Merchants Dairy, Desloge, Mo. Sold to 


Foremost. 


Country Club Dairy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sold to Fairmont. 

Quality Dairy, Hannibal, Mo. Sold to 
Beatrice. 
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Watson-Weber Dairy, Malden, Mo. Quit. 

Weber Dairy, Hannibal, Mo. Sold to Qual- 
ity Dairy, Hannibal. 

Cloverleaf Dairy, Springfield, Mo. Sold to 
Adams Dairy Co. 

Beverly Farms Dairy, Lee Summit, Mo. 
Now a distributor. 

Audrain County Dairy, Mexico, Mo. Seal- 
test. 

Cole Dairy, West Plains, Mo. Now distrib- 
utor Sealtest. 


Question 3. Independents who aren’t in. 


business now who were in business 10 years 
ago—about 30. 

Question 4. Unfair trade practices at pres- 
ent: 

1. Below cost selling. 

2. Discriminatory pricing. 

3. Unlawful discounts. 

4. Free merchandise, equipment, and facil- 
ities. 

Question 5. How have unfair practices af- 
fected our growth? We have had no growth 
for 5 years. Profits have decreased about 40 
percent. Our volume has decreased about 
10 percent. 

Question 6. Chances of survival. Present 
trends are such that our only hope for sur- 
vival is better law enforcement and “below 

cost” legislation. 

It is difficult for one person to be ac- 


quainted with all areas of the State of Mis- 


souri. There is no longer any independent 
dairy in Kansas City, and in the entire area 
of Missouri, north of the Missouri River, 
there are only three independently owned 
dairies. Southeast Missouri, where we are 
located, has 5 dairies, where about 20 dairies 
operated in the area 10 years ago. 

We have experienced about every conceiv- 
able gimmick by our competition—how we 
have managed to survive amazes me. We 
have seen chainstores and a favored dairy 
apparently conspire to take over the dairy 
business in Missouri, and they have almost 
got the job done. When these practices are 
prevalent in an area, the other dairy giants 
jump on the bandwagon and pick up what 
is left. As you will note, many small dairies 
have become distributors for national dairy 
concerns—I believe there are about 50 dis- 


tributors for Sealtest in Missouri—and are | 


so limited in the territories that they can 
make a living but never become a big prob- 
lem for Sealtest. A lot of these fellows used 
to be the ones we competed against, yet the 
competition was not illegal or unfair. In 
many cases, they were our friends and neigh- 
bors. If the present trend continues as it 
has, in another 10 years, the milk business 


of our country will be operated from New . 


York or Chicago. 

We operate in a modern dairy plant. None 
of our equipment is over 12 years old. Our 
plant, delivery, and office costs are below 
average. Yet we made a profit on sales in 
1960 of less than 3 percent. That margin of 
profit gives us little opportunity to keep our 
plant and methods modern. Even now, we 
feel that we can compete with any dairy 
serving this area—and make a profit—if they 
will sell their products at cost or above cost. 
We have cost accounting and we have a 
pretty good idea what costs are. 

Very yours, 
. M. STANDLEY, President. 
OwWEN’s Darry, 
Englewood, Colo., August 1, 1961. 


Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 


ness, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Concerning 
the request of Mr. D. C. Daniel regarding the 
number of independent dairies in our State, 
here is the information to the best of my 
ability. 

In 1956 there were approximately 144 in- 
dependent dairies in Colorado. We now have 
approximately 81 independent dairies, or a 


oe a questionnaire from Scott Daniel requesting 
a that I send you the following information. 
- 1962 there were 986 dairies in Pennsyl- 
a mostly small, manufacturing plants. The 
.  YTeduction of 360 milk dealers is mainly fluid 
milk businesses. In Pennsylvania we have 
only five large chain operations, therefore, 
4 most of the businesses are independents. 
a The milk dealers who went out of business 
Ft were practically all, if not all, independents. 
an I reviewed the questionnaire with the Penn- | ae | 
| sylvania Milk Control Commission and they 
i stated that since 1952, they knew of no 
i dairies that went bankrupt. Most of these 
dairies were small dealers who sold out to 
Producers Dairy, Poplar Bluff-Lutesville, 
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decrease of 63 companies. Approximately 
19 of the 63 companies in question were sold 
to national chain dairies. Of this group an 
additional six have become distributors for 
the large concerns. Of the remaining num- 
ber, 13 have merged with other independ- 
ents, the rest have gone out of business for 
reasons unknown to me. 


Undoubtedly, some of the business fail- 


ures were due to mismanagement, however, 
I am confident that some failures were due 
to the unfair trade practices constantly in 
use by the chains. 

The national companies involved in this 
State are as follows: Beatrice Foods, Bor- 
den’s, Fairmont, Carnation, Sealtest. 

If these giants are allowed to continue 
their immoral and illegal methods of doing 
business, it is questionable how long our 
company, as well as many other independ- 
ents, will remain in the marketplace. Were 
it not for men such as yourself, we would 
have given up the ship 2 years ago. 

I trust this information will be of some 
value to you in your fight against monopoly. 
If I can be of further service, please feel 
free to call upon me. 


Sincerely, 
PAUL R. MILLER. 


THE GARDINER DaIRY 
& Ice Cream Co. 
Garden City, Kans., August 12, 1961. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 


Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 


ness, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: We operate 
in 25 counties in southwest Kansas, which 
I realize is 25 percent of the territory in 
Kansas but it is in the sparsely settled area 
and it only represents 5 percent of the popu- 
lation. Since 1954, 11 independent dairy 
plants in this area have gone out of busi- 
ness leaving only 6 and one of them is a 
major plant of the Fairmont Food Co. located 
in Dodge City, Kans. It is my estimate that 
they have 65 percent of the business in the 
entire territory. So the rest of the 5 inde- 
pendents have only 35 percent of the busi- 
ness. In this area the other majors, namely 


National Dairy Products, Borden Co., Car- 


nation Co., Beatrice Foods Co. all have plants 
outside this trade area but do have a good 
deal of business. 

The reason we, and the other independ- 
ents, have trouble staying in business is that 
these major companies are furnishing equip- 
ment, financing the businesses, supplying 
large signs, renting the sides of the build- 
ings for the placement of large billboards, 
issuing secret rebates or using tie-in sales 
and running specials at prices below cost. 
Some of the major grocery organizations 
have sponsored agreements to price with 
their competitors to price our products 
higher than other brands and running spe- 
cials for the weekend on their private label 
below cost. This has caused us to lose, in 
some towns where we were strong, 80 percent 
of our business in the past 20 months. We 
operate 12 wholesale routes and one of these 
routes is off 40 percent, another 24 percent, 
another 19 percent, and another 14 percent 
during this past 20 months when the strive 
is on apparently to put us independents out 
of business. It has caused the sales to drop 
11 percent in this area which means the 
production from 500 cows. If something 
isn’t done to correct these unfair trade prac- 
tices there will not be many of the five 
independents left at the end of 3 years, The 
way the majors are operating now they can 
move in on us further any time and have 
us broke in 90 days time. 

No doubt you are familiar with the price 
of ice cream in Whichita, Kans., which today 
is far below cost. It is my understanding 
the Small Business Committee and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission are moving in to con- 
duct an investigation in that area and those 
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same prices are being put into effect in this 
area this weekend. If we do not meet the 
prices we lose the business and if we do 
meet the prices we lose money. Either way 
we go, our chances of survival are very slim. 
Please do what you can to help us at the 
earliest possible moment. 
Sincerely, 
RALPH T. GARDINER. 


Vice President’s Promises to West Berlin 
Demand Enunciation of Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news stories, concerning the 
weekend trip of the Vice President to 
Berlin, carry the stirring speeches he 
made to the West Berliners. ‘There are 
few who will disagree with the Vice 
President’s promises that we will defend 
our commitments with “our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” But 
some may be confused as to just what 
policy these stirring words back up. 
Such a declaration of action must be 
supported by a firm declaration of pur- 
pose. We, and the Communists, must 
know without question what objective 
we expect to support with “our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” To 
date the administration has not spelled 
out a firm foreign policy upon which we 
stand and such a declaration must be 
forthcoming now. The best way for us 


to prevent World War III is to state 


clearly and without qualification that 
the United States will not submit to any 


further Communist aggression, that we 


will defend freedom wherever it ‘is 
threatened, and we will use every weapon 


at our command to win any war the 


Communists start, either deliberately or 
through miscalculation. The best guar- 
antee of peace at this moment is to back 
up the words of the Vice President in 
Berlin with a firm declaration which will 
serve notice on Khrushchev that, if he is 
so foolhardy as to plunge the world into 
war, he and his country will lose. 

The articles from the New York Times 


and the Chicago Daily Tribune follow: 


[From the New York Times] 
JOHNSON’S JOURNEY ASSAILED BY SOVIET 


Moscow, August 20—Pravda today de- 
scribed Vice President JOHNSON’s trip to 
Bonn and West Berlin as a “provocative 
journey.” 

The Soviet Communist Party newspaper 
thus headlined a dispatch from its Bonn 
correspondent depicting Mr. JOHNSON’s ar- 
rival yesterday in the West German capital. 
The Vice President later visited West Berlin. 

The dispatch said Mr. JoHNsON’s drive of 
several hours from the Cologne airport to 
Bonn had been conceived as a “demonstra- 
tion of solidarity” with West German quar- 
ters that “seek to raise a provocation clamor” 
over East Germany’s border restrictions in 
Berlin. 

Moscow newspapers published today the 
text of a Soviet note to the United States, 
Britain, and France charging that the three 
powers had invalidated agreements that 
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guaranteed Western rights in Berlin. The 
Communists have sought to justify the clos- 
ing of the border between East and West 
Berlin on the ground that the West had 
been using West Berlin as a base for sub- 
version and espionage. 

Izvestia, the Soviet Government organ, 
also printed the text of an earlier U.S. 
protest to the Soviet Union regarding the 
border closing. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 


JOHNSON VOws FREE BERLIN—100,000 HEAR 
PLEDGE To Give U.S. Lives 


Bertin, August 19.—More than 100,000 


West Berliners stood in a drizzling rain 


tonight to hear Vice President JOHNSON as- 
sert Americans have pledged “our lives, our 
fortunes, and sacred honor” to the survival 
of West Berlin. 

JOHNSON addressed the West Berlin city 
parliament and his words were relayed over 


: loudspeakers to the crowd outside. 


REPEATS KENNEDY HOPE 

Repeating President Kennedy’s July 25 
statement on Berlin that “This crisis could 
be surmounted,” JoHNSON told West Ber- 
liners to be confident. 

“Freedom can prevail, peace can endure,” 
he said. 

“This is a time then, for confidence, for 
poise, and for faith—for faith in yourselves.” | 

President Kennedy wants West Berliners 
to know that the pledge he has given for the 
freedom of West Berlin and the rights of 
Western access to Berlin is firm,” JOHNSON 
said. 

PLEDGES U.S. LIVES 

“Our lives, our fortunes, and sacred 
honor,” he said, quoting the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, are pledged to the 
people of West Berlin. 

JOHNSON gave similar assurances in 
speeches to the crowd from the city hall 
balcony and to a crowd of welcomers earlier 
at Templehof airport. 

JOHNSON arrived here from Bonn, where 
he held lunchtime talks with West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenaur. In a speech 
in Bonn he said: “The American people 
have no genius for retreat and we do not 
intend to retreat now.” 

_ GREETED BY APPLAUSE 

He told the airport crowd that the United 
States will “never, never forget their obliga- 
tions to you.” 

A great burst of applause greeted the Vice 
President as his car swung through the mas- 
sive crowd outside West Berlin’s city hall. 

An even greater roar greeted him when he 
appeared on the balcony with Mayor Willy 
Brandt and Gen. Luctus Clay, retired, former 
U.S. commander in Germany during the 
1948-48 Berlin blockade. 

JOHNSON told the crowd from the balcony: 
“Do not lose courage, for if tyranny may 
seem for the moment to prevail, its days are 
numbered.” 

TIME OF DANGER 

In his speech to Parliament, the Vice Presi- 
dent said: 

“I come here at a moment of tension and 
danger—in your lives, the lives of my coun- 
trymen, and the common life of the free 
world. 

Jounson referred to the troop-guarded 


‘barbed wire, concrete walls, and planking 


that the Communists have installed on East 
Berlin’s border since last Sunday to stem 
the westward flow of East German refugees. 

“Lift your eyes from these barriers,” he 
urged, “and ask yourselves: Who can really 
believe that history will deny Germany and 
Berlin their natural unity? Who can really 
believe that the German people will choose 
communism after what they have seen on 
German soil?” 
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ADENAUER IS SATISFIED 


In Bonn, JOHNSON directed a warning to 
East German Communists and Russian 
leaders alike that “humanity’s retribution 
will be swift and emphatic” for a crime 


against peace. 

“IT am very satisfied,” Adenauer said after 
his talk with JoHNsON. “I am fiying to Ber- 
lin myself in the course of next week.” 

In his speech here, JOHNSON said he under- 
stood the Berliners’ anger against the Com- 
munist authorities who congratulate them- 
selves on having stopped the flow of refugees 
to the west. 

REDS PROVE FAILURE 

“What a victory they claim,” he said. 
“What a failure they prove. I tell you the 
Communists congratulate themselves too 
soon.” 

The Vice President congratulated West 
Germans on their economic progress since 
World War II and on their building of a 
vital, democratic life. He said there has 
been a tragic failure in Communist East 
Germany. 

“In the short run,” he said, “the barbed 
wave of the hand.” 

JOHNSON told West Berliners: 

“This island does not stand alone. You 
are a vital part of the whole community of 
freemen. Your lives are linked not merely 
to those in Hamburg, Bonn, and Frankfurt. 
They are also linked with those who live 
in every town of Western Europe, Canada, 
and the United States, and with those of 
every continent who live in freedom and are 


prepared to fight for it.” 
ACCEPTED AS SYMBOL 
JOHNSON said that by closing the border 
the Communists have shown that they 
“have not been able to create a life in which 
men and women can commit their talents, 
their faith, and the future of their children.” 


There was never quite anyting like it in 


Berlin as JOHNSON’s motorcade procession 
wound its way through the picturesque 
streets of a city that accepted him as the 
symbol of the West’s warranty that com- 
munism will not be permitted to swallow 
its citizenry. 

Men, women, and children cried greet- 
ing and waved their handkerchiefs, some 
smiling and some openly weeping. A half- 
mile from the airport JoHNsSoN halted his 
car, flung open the door and stepped, hands 


_ outstretched, into the crowd. 


Berliners surged about him and police 
were hard put to keep him from being swept 
off his feet. Grinning broadly, JoHNSON 
shook hundreds of hands, stopped to kiss 
babies, and even petted a dog as he made 
his way on foot for about five blocks. 


Lawrence, Kans., Girl—Clarice Richard- 
son—All Around 1961 Champion Cow- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
Kansas City Star, August 

Lawrence, Kans., Mr. Speaker, is 


noted for many things—not the least 


shows,” she said. 
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‘among which is an abundance of talent 
and ability among her youth. Miss 
Clarice Richardson is representative of 
the fine and wholesome competitive 
spirit of Kansas youth, and I am pleased 
to call her success story to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Top ScHOOL Is A DEMURE 

KANSAN, 16 
(By Eldon Miller) 
_ LAWRENCE, Kans., August 12.—A 16-year- 
old girl from a 10-acre farm near Lawrence 
has ridden her way to the title of all-round 
high school cowgirl in national competition 
at Douglas, Wyo. 

Clarice Richardson, a small and pretty 
brunette who is a cheerleader at Lawrence 
High School as well as a good horsewoman, 
became the first Kansan to win such a title. 

She rode in three events to win over the 
defending champion, competing against girls 
reared on ranches and riding horses valued 
at up to $10,000. Clarice rode an unregis- 
tered mount in her specialty, barrel racing, 
and topped 96 other teenagers to boost her- 
self to the 

Barrel racing is a timed event in which 


each contestant must ride in a cloverleaf 


pattern around three barrels. 

“This is my year,” Clarice said. But actu- 
ally there have been other good years. 

She started competing in horse shows 
when she was 8 and has won many prizes 
for her horsemanship. Last year was her 


first in barrel racing and she likes it better 


than the earlier competition. 

“It’s not rush, rush, rush like the horse 
“Now I usually have just 
one event to compete in.” 

Last year Clarice was the State champion 
in barrel racing and placed fifth in the 
national contest at Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

There were extra events, however, when 
she won, the Kansas cowgirl title at Topeka 
in June of this year and then the national 
championship last month. 

WINNER AT TOPEKA 

As well as being tops in barrel racing at 
Topeka, Clarice won the pole-bending event, 
another timed ride in which each rider 
weaves around a series of poles, and was third 
in the cutting horse contest, where a horse 
and rider must keep a calf away from a herd 
of stock for a certain length of time. 

At Topeka, Clarice received a $150 schol- 
arship and a $150 saddle as prizes. At Doug- 
las, where she also placed in pole bending 


and breakaway calf roping, she was given a 


$300 saddle and two sterling silver belt 
buckles. . 

But at most of the other rodeos, barrel 
racing has been her only event. She plans 
to compete this weekend at Concordia, Kans. 

Sixteen only a week ago Tuesday, Clarice 
also will be entered in the American Royal 
barrel racing in October. It will be-her 
fourth year against the professional contest- 
ants here. When she was 13, she placed 
fourth, and she also has finished near the 
top since then. 

Clarice proudly admits to being nervous 
before each event. 

“If you don’t get nervous you have too 
much confidence in yourself and you foul 
up,” she said. 

“But her father is much more nervous 
than she is,” her mother added. 

Clarice’s activity is part of a family proj- 
ect. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Rich- 
ardson, purchased a Shetland pony for their 
children in 1949. This led to a family hobby 
which at one time saw all four of the 
Richardson children competing in horse 
shows. 

At present, the Richardsons own six horses. 
Another daughter, 7-year-old Denise, still ap- 
pears in horse shows. The two Richardson 
boys no longer compete. 
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“It’s not really an expensive pastime,” 
Richardson, an insurance agent, said. “We 
meet sO many interesting people. As a 
family, we meet other families.” 

“We use the time we travel as our vaca- 
tion,” Mrs. Richardson added. 


LISTS 10 RODEOS 


Clarice has competed in more than 10 ro- 
deos this season. Last week she appeared 
in Lee’s Summit as a barrel racer. The 
first night she fell from her horse and was 
disqualified, but the next night she won 
the event. 

Clarice and her horse also fell last year 
at Topeka in a muddy arena. The horse 


_kKicked her on the head and she suffered a 


Slight concussion. This year, while prac- 
ticing at Douglas she again fell from her 
mount. 

“It was embarrassing,” Clarice said. 

“She’s not scared of horses,” her father 
said. “She’s a natural on a horse.” 

The animal Clarice rides in barrel racing 
is Zip, a 10-year-old purchased 2 years ago 
for considerably less than the $5,000 at 
which Richardson values it now. 

Zip is not a registered quarter horse, but 
it has excellent speed for the event. Clar- 
ice is the only person who rides Zip. 


LIKES CHEERLEADING, TOO 


Clarice, who will be a junior at Law- 
rence, also will be in her second year as a 
high school cheerleader. Just before she 
won the national cowgirl title, she was part 
of the Lawrence group which took first 
place at the cheerleaders’ short course at 
Oklahoma University in Norman. 

Clarice is not sure how long she will con- 
tinue to compete on horseback after finish- 
ing her education. 

“That’s quite a while away,” she said. 

Meanwhile, Clarice practices at least an 
hour a day, weather permitting, in the 
arena at the Richardson farm. 

“You’ve got to have a good horse and a 
good rider to win,” Mrs. Richardson said. 
“And good luck,” Clarice added. 


Dallas Industrialist Scores Attempts To 
Buy Friendship Through Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Texas have some pretty definite ideas 
about spending billions of the American 
taxpayers’ money on foreign-aid pro- 
grams that do not accomplish the pur- 
pose of stopping the spread of commu- 
nism. We, in Texas, feel pretty sure that 


you cannot buy lasting friendships, nor 


even loyalty. We believe foreign-aid 
programs should be in the self-interest 
of the United States. In this connection 
I would like to include the following 
telegram I received from Mr. E. B. Ger- 
many, prominent industrialist of Dallas, 
who reflects the thinking of the majority 
of the people of Texas in this regard: 
Congressman BRucE ALGER, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

The majority of Texans continue in their 
fundamental belief that lasting friendships 
cannot be purchased with any amount of 
money. Doubtful repayment is attached to 
the attempts to buy foreign or domestic 
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friendship with gifts or loans. Instead we 
must establish in the minds of our neigh- 
bors at home and abroad that freedom and 
free will of choice is the inherent right of 
every individual. This country needs a pro- 
gram of courageous positive action. Your 
vote on the foreign-aid bill now being dis- 
cussed should reflect the knowledge and 
desires of Texans. 

E. B. GERMANY. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I am happy to state that 
I believe my vote on the foreign-aid bill 
did refiect the thinking of the great 
majority of the people it is my privilege 
to represent. 


Subsidized Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29 and again on July 24 I called the at- 
tention of the House to the recent de- 
cision of the Department of Commerce 
to permit sales of subsidized farm prod- 
ucts to be made to Russia and her satel- 
lite nations. For the information of 
Members of the House, I am now sub- 
mitting two recent news rele that 
offer further illumination to this grow- 
ing issue of controversy: 

[From thé Washington Post, Aug. 19, 1961] 
NINE MILLION DOLLARS IN U.S. SALES TO RED 
BLoc APPROVED 
American businessmen have obtained Gov- 
ernment permission to export almost 89 
million worth of materials to Soviet-bloc 

nations in the last 5 weeks. | 

In addition, more than $2.5 million worth 
of goods was approved for shipment to Yugo- 
slavia in the same period. 

Both private trade and the recent decision 
to allow the shipment of Government farm 
surpluses were discussed by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and Commerce Secretary 
Luther H. Hodges at a meeting with about 
20 critical House Members Thursday. 

House sources said Rusk and Hodges left 
the impression the administration would not 
be pleased with any congressional action in 
regard to either Government or non-Govern- 
ment trading behind the Iron Curtain. 

But the sources said the House Rules Com- 
mittee is expected to consider a resolution 
next week that would form a select com- 
mittee to examine the question. . 

The value of goods—including locomotive 
engines, oil drilling equipment and labora- 
tory supplies—that the Government granted 
businessmen permission to export to the 
Communists in the last 5 weeks was com- 
puted by the United Press International. 

The figures were taken from daily export 
license lists that the Commerce Department 
began making public on July 3. 

According to these lists, licenses to export 
$8,810,290 worth of goods to the Soviet- 
bloc countries were granted between July 
3 and August 11. Of this total, $1,741,772 
was earmarked for the Soviet Union. 

In the same period, permission to export 
$2,559,260 worth of materials to Yugoslavia 
also was approved. 

A spokesman for the Commerce Depart- 
ment told a reporter that the amount of sup- 


plies and equipment actually shipped was 


considerably lower than the valué indicated 
by the license lists. 
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The State Department includes’ the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Aibania in its of- 
ficial list of Soviet-bloc countries. Also 
included, though not officially recognized 
are East Germany, North Vietnam, North 
Korea and Communist China. 

Among the items approved for shipment 
to the Soviet Union in the past 5 weeks 
were $31,221 worth of surgical instruments, 
$572 worth of detergents, $5,523 worth of 
recording equipment, $51,337 worth of in- 
dustrial equipment and parts, and $1,455,036 
worth of synthetic rubber. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Monday, Aug. 21, 
1961] 


U.S. PERMITS ON RED BLoc TraDE Soar—800 
PERCENT INCREASE IN 3 WEEKS AFTER 
KENNEDY SPEECH 
WASHINGTON, August 20—The volume of 

American goods licensed for shipment to 

Communist countries increased by more than 

800 percent in the 3 weeks following Presi- 

dent Kennedy’s address to the Nation on 

Berlin. 

This has been a cause of both concern and 
embarrassment to high administration offi- 
cials aware of the statistics, which have re- 
ceived scant public attention. 

Steps already have been taken to reverse 
the upward trend, although there has been 
no formal change in export control regula- 
tions. 

RAIL EQUIPMENT INCLUDED | 

An Associated Press tabulation of daily 
export licensing reports, made available by 
the Commerce Department, showed that: 

In the 3 weeks preceding Mr. Kennedy’s 
July 25 television-radio address on the Ber- 
lin crisis, the Department authorized the 
shipment of $750,196 in American goods to 
the Soviet Union and its European satellites. 

In the 3 succeeding weeks, the licensing 
total soared to $6,276,866. 

Included in the upswing were $1,500,000 
of rail equipment for Bulgaria; $1,700,000 of 
synthetic rubber for Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania; $107,600 of industrial in- 
struments for Russia, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia; $95,000 of coal tar products for Hun- 

and Czechoslovakia; $38,000 of carbon 
black for Czechoslovakia; $35,000 of indus- 
trial and specialty chemicals for Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and East Germany, and $23,- 

000 of pipe valves for Russia and Poland. 

‘HODGES QUOTED 

The Department ruled that none of these 
proposed shipments would endanger na- 
tional security. Export regulations prohibit 


shipments to Iron Curtain countries of goods .- 


calculated to increase their warmaking po- 
tential. 

The licensing officials apparently con- 
tinued to take a business-as-usual attitude 
after Mr. Kennedy’s talk, thus running coun- 
ter to public opinion as assessed by their 
superior Luther H. Hodges, Secretary of Com- 
merce. The Secretary told an August 8 news 
conference: 

“I think the whole tempo and temper of 
our people in the last 6 or 8 weeks has 
changed toward the question of any kind of 
trade with Russia.” 


FLEXIBILITY CALL 


Hodges said new restrictions on such trade 
were possible but suggested that newsmen 
treat the subject with Care. 

“We must keep flexible the whole ques- 
tion of relationships,” he said. 

The Commerce Chief has met several times 
this month with the Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, to discuss trade with the Communist 
bloc. The two Cabinet members also met 
last week with a group of House Members 
who favor new trade curbs because of the 
Berlin crisis. 


As a result of these meetings, licensing 
Officials have been told to take a harder look 
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at proposed exports to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. The effect can be seen already in the 
dairy trend of licensing: 

August 9, $1,600,000; August 10, $98,859; 
August 11, $73,185; August 14 (a weekend in- 
tervened), $53; August 15, $10; August 16, 
$5,317, and August 17, none. 

Some Congress Members favor legislation 
to put a crimp in East-West trade. Rusk 
and Hodges believe the same objective can 
be achieved through administrative discre- 
tion, thus avoiding a statement of national 
policy that might make Berlin negotiations 
more difficult. 

HEAVY ATTRITION 


Since July 1, the Department has licensed 
shipments totaling $9,603,511. Included was 
$2,574,749 of Mexican-grown cotton which 
required licensing only because it passed 
through an American port en route to East- 


ern Europe. 


The granting of a license does not mean 
that goods will be shipped. 

“Historically,” the Commerce Department 
says, “there is a heavy attrition between li- 
censing and actual exports.” 

Licensing so far in the July-September 
quarter is approaching the total for the pre- 
ceding 3 months. 

Hodges today issued a report which said 
$12,948,090 in goods were licensed in the 
April—June quarter. Rejected license appli- 
cations totaled $2,786,377 during the 3 
months. 

SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT FOR SOVIET UNION 


This compared with first-quarter licenses 
f $23,824,754 and rejections of $24,916,528. 

Of the approved April-June licenses, nearly 
75 percent, or $8,254,173, involved the Soviet 
Union. 

The principal commodities involved were: 

Agricultural and forest products, $1,193,- 
427, principally to Czechoslovakia, East Ger-— 
many, and H ; chemicals and plastics, 
$4,933,492, of which $2,425,502 was synthetic 
rubber to Russia; metals and minerals, $1,- 
241,194, of which $726,491 was carbon steel 
condenser tubing to Russia, and manmade 
fibers, $1,908,497 to Russia. 

Among the licensing applications rejected 
were some covering gas compressors, farm 
tractors, synthetic rubber, magnesium alloy 
ingots, copper scrap, and boric acid. 


Our Nation’s Pharmacists Engaged in 
Fight for Survival Against Doctor- and 
Hospital-Owned Pharmacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, if a per- 
son is run over and killed by an automo- 
bile, does it really matter whether or not 
that automobile was driven by a friend 
or a foe? By the same token, does it 
matter to one engaged in private enter- 
prise that his business is destroyed by 
socialism or private enterprise? In ei- 
ther case, the result is the same. 

Today our Nation’s pharmacists en- 
gaged in private enterprise find them- 
selves in a fight for survival, and strange- 
ly enough among their adversaries are 
medical doctors, whom they consider to 
be their best friends. In Kansas, as in > 
other States, these pharmacists face both 
professional and economic destruction 


2 
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from some of the greatest advocates of 
private enterprise—the medical doctors. 
The instruments of destruction are the 
doctor-owned pharmacies, the hospital 
pharmacies serving out-patients, and 
also the clinic hospital pharmacies. It 
takes little imagination to guess where a 
prescription will be filled if it is pre- 
scribed by a medical doctor who owns 
his own pharmacy. Similarly, it is im- 
possible to match the convenience af- 
forded by purchasing drugs in a hospital 
where one is a patient. 

Is it any wonder that some pharma- 
cists have had to give up youthful 


- dreams of owning and operating a “pure”’ 


pharmacy or drugstore, to sell shrub- 
bery, hardware, clothing and other sun- 
dry items in a general store with a phar- 
maceutical counter? 

By no means are the pharmacists op- 
posed to medical doctors, but they can- 
not stand idly by and suffer destruc- 
tion by anyone, friend or foe. It is 
shocking that some of the greatest ex- 


ponents of free enterprise, medical doc- 


tors, actually threaten to destroy a verte- 
bra in the backbone of our economy—the 


corner drugstore—by selling drugs from 


their own pharmacies. 

Just as great a threat to the pharma- 
cists are the municipally owned hospitals, 
or charitable institutions that engage in 
the device of pharmaceutical sales to 
bolster their sagging revenues under the 
representation that their actions are in 
the best interests of the public. 

Several. years ago, Congress enacted 
a law restricting druggists from selling, 
dispensing, distributing, or even con- 
suming their own drugs without a pre- 
scription from a medical doctor. Drug- 
gists realized this action was for the 
protection of the public, but it did leave 
them somewhat at the mercy of prescrib- 
ing physicians upon whom they depend 


for a large portion of their business. 


Now that medical doctors are entering 
the field of pharmacy, is there any reci- 
procity for druggists? Do the druggists 
even dare to complain? 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


remarks, I would like to let the Recorp 


show by submitting the following letter 
from Miss Clara Miller, executive secre- 
tary to the Kansas Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in Topeka, Kans.: 
THe Kansas PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
Topeka, Kans., August 1 1961. 


Congressman Water L. McVey, 


House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MCVEy: We are getting 
a@ little support from some Kansas physicians 
on the unfairness of the doctor-owned 
pharmacy and its successor, the hospital 
pharmacy now serving outpatients, and the 
even later creation, the _ clinic-hospital 
pharmacy. 

The doctor diagnoses and treats the pa- 
tient. He prescribed the medication. He 
administers drugs or directs a nurse to ad- 
minister drugs as a part of her profession. 

Up to this point, the doctor is operating 
under the Medical Practice Act rightly. 

When, however, the doctor leaves the area 
of the practice of medicine and enters into 
the practice of pharmacy, he violates the 
very ethics he so loudly proclaims as regards 
freedom of choice, free and open com- 
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plan to do so by adopting “comprehensive | 


petition, equal opportunity to all, the profit 
system—all the very basics of the American 
way of life. He also violates State and Na- 
tional laws which govern the pharmacist. 

A new type of pharmacy is now appearing 
in Kansas and elsewhere. It is the phar- 
macy owned and operated by a tax-built 
and tax-supported hospital while at the same 
time it is servicing outpatients. An even 
later creation is the clinic-hospital combina- 
tion. A doctor-owned clinic puts in three 
beds—whether used or not—and now be- 
comes a hospital eligible for Hill-Burton 


moneys for expansion. Yes, a pharmacy is. 


built in here, also. It services outpatients. 
Will something be done about this or not? 

I hope so. 
Sincerely, 
CLARA MILLER. 


Are We Sure Latin-American Aid Isn’t 
Being Used To Aid Communists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the ad- 
ministration belief that any problem 
may be solved by the use of money, and 
in the haste to give away the dollars of 
the American taxpayers, care must be 
taken that we are not actually helping 
the cause of communism in countries re- 
ceiving our aid. The following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal indicates 
some of the so-called reforms our money 
is supposed to bring about in Latin 


America. Too many of these reforms 


come too close to socialism and commu- 
nism to make it pure happenstance. I 
commend this editorial to you before ave 
vote the billions asked for in the upcom- 
ing mutual security appropriation bill. 
BILLIONS FOR PROMISES 

The administration has pronounced the 
beginning of its multibillion-dollar Latin 
American aid program a “success.” But it 
should be clear the “Alliance for Progress” 
conference in Uruguay made a beginning 
only, and may well have produced the last 
easy success. 


The task of the delegates was to describe 


what they hope to achieve in the next de- 
cade. Outlined in the Declaration to the 
Peoples of America are goals on which every- 
one can agree: “A substantial and steady in- 
crease in average income as quickly as pos- 
sible.” “Decent homes for the American 
peoples.”’ “‘An equitable system of property.” 
“Primary education [for] all Latin Ameri- 


cans.” “Fair wages and satisfactory work- 


ing conditions”—in a word, a better life for 
a whole region embracing upwards of 200 
million people in all stages of development, 
ruled well, badly, and indifferently. 

The delegates also were bound to state 
their choice of means to this desired end. 
For its part, the United States firmly prom- 
ises “a major part of the $20 billion * * * 
which Latin America will require in the next 
10 years.” For their part, the Latin Ameri- 
can countries “agree to devote a rapidly in- 
creasing share of their resources to economic 
and social development, and to make the 
reforms necessary to assure that all share 
fully in the fruits of the alliance.” They 
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and well-conceived national programs.” 

Among the aims of these programs are tax 
reform, abandonment of outmoded systems 
of land tenure, and adoption of fiscal and 
monetary policies which, “while avoiding the 
intoxication of inflation or the mire of de- 
pression, will protect the purchasing power 
of the many, guarantee where possible price 
stability, and form an adequate basis for 
economic development.” 

But the ease of stating goals that have 
proved so elusive should not intoxicate any- 
one. All that has happened so far, really, 
is that the United States has exchanged a 
pledge of billions of dollars for the commit- 
ment of Latin Americans to spend our money 
and as much of their own as they can scrape 
up. If there is to be any success for the 
alliance, it all depends on the future will 


-- and wisdom of the partners. 


And on that score, some skepticism is in 
order. For example, a parallel is often drawn 
between aiding Latin America and the post- 
war Marshall plan in Western Europe. True, 


the alliance is loosely modeled after the 


latter plan, but there are huge differences— 
Latin America’s widespread illiteracy, its 
historic economic and political instability, 
its lack of experience with industrialization 
and the disciplines of modern society. 

Moreover, much remains undefined. For 
Castro and others in Latin America, land 
reform means land grabbing. And who shall 
decide the equity of property, and on what 
basis? | 

Then, too, those “comprehensive and well- 
conceived” development plans of Latin 
American countries are yet to be drawn up. 
They could easily turn out to be miscon- 
ceived and unrealistic. The United States 
could also find itself encouraging stagnant, 
planned Socialist economies, incapable of 
growth. 

Clearly, the background against which the 
alliance begins is unpromising, to say the 
least. Almost all the reforms to which the 
Latin Americans now agree have been within 
their grasp for years, and have been left 
undone. Modern tax and land reform laws 
are already on the books of some countries, 
but go unenforced. Can a declaration in 
favor of progress—a decision to move against 
the weight of accumulated neglect and in- 
difference—really make progress a fact? 

The security of the United States, more 
than good neighborliness, justifies our in- 
terest in the possibility of building a free, 
prosperous Latin America. But billions 
alone, in whatever amount, won’t buy it. 
Nor will promises by the recipients. And 
right now that’s all the alliance for prog- 
ress is—US. billions for uncertain promises. 


Even more suspicious is the thought 
raised by the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune which makes 
the startling exposure that our aid to 
Columbia will be handled by Lauchlin 
Currie, who was clearly identified as a 
Communist agent and has been stripped 
of his American citizenship. Is it not 
time we use more caré in sending our 
money abroad? Is it not just common- 
sense to make sure we are not aiding the 
Communist cause before we spend more 
billions contributed by the already over- 
burdened American taxpayer? I, for 
one, will continue to urge that we do not 
give 1 penny to our enemies, or to those 
who play ball with our enemies. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be in the best interest of 
the United States to pour money into a 
country and have that money programed 
by one who has already been exposed 
for his Communist leanings. 
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The Chicago Tribune editorial follows: 
DISBURSING AGENT 
President Kennedy has launched a scheme 
to blow about $20 billion in foreign aid to 
Latin America under the imposing label at 
an alliance for progress. Almost at once it 
turns out that the gentleman who is to plan 
the spending of Colombia’s share of these 
American dollars is an old Franklin Roose- 


velt White House hand who was stripped of 


his American citizenship after being branded 
an informant of Soviet espionage agents. 

This person, Lauchlin Currie, a Canadian 
by birth, was a naturalized American citi- 
zen when he was serving Roosevelt as ad- 
ministrative assistant for foreign affairs. In 
1948, Elizabeth Bentley, a repentant Soviet 
espionage agent, stated he had been helpful 
to her in her work. Five years later the FBI 
listed Currie as one who had supplied US. 
documents to a Russian spy ring. 

In the interim, he took himse:f off to Co- 
lombia and has holed up there since. His 
interest in returning to the United States 
vanished in 1951 when a Senate committee 
wanted to question him. In 1956 his citi- 
zenship was revoked because he had re- 
mained outside the country longer than the 
5 years permitted naturalized citizens. 

Louis Budenz, who quit the Communist 
Party after having risen to become man- 
aging editor of the Worker, the party organ, 


testified about the time Currie chose to 


make himself scarce that the Communists 
set out in 1942 to smear hostile officials in 
the State Department. Pro da was 
worked up to be published in the party 
press. 3 

Budenz related that Earl Browder, the 
party boss, showed his material to him with 
the explanation that it had been “worked 
out by arrangement with Lauchlin Currie.” 


After the blast was printed, Browder and _ 


another party functionary, Robert Miner, 
went to Washington to beard Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles in his own of- 
fice. 

- Welles received them as if they had been 
the official emissaries of a foreign state— 
which, in fact, they were, for they were on 
Russia’s business—and gave them a promise 
that the State Department hereafter would 
make “no distinction between the Commu- 
nists and Chiang” in its dealings with China. 


At the time Chiang Kai-shek was the head 


of the legitimate Government of China which 
was the wartime ally of the United States, 
while the Communists were only a rump 
movement confined to the Yenan area. They 
took the country away from Chiang a few 
years later, after the anti-Communists had 
been cleaned out of the State Department 
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and Currie had provided a convenient assist. 

Russia entered the war against Japan at 
the last minute and the Soviet forces dis- 
armed the Japanese army in Manchuria after 
Japan’s surrender. Huge stocks of arms were 
turned over to the Chinese Communists. 
The Germans, who surrendered a few months 
earlier, had originally trained Chiang’s Na- 
tionalist army, whose standard rifle ammu- 
nition was the same as the German 7.92 mm. 
Shipment of the vast quantity of captured 
German small arms and ammunition to 


- Chiang was authorized by the joint chiefs of 


staff, but the first cargo had barely got out 
of a German port when it was stopped en 
route by an order signed by Currie on White 
House stationery. 

This is the man who is planning how 
the dollars provided by a country which 
has stripped him of citizenship are to be 
employed in Colombia. It will be surprising 
if President Kennedy doesn’t find out he 
has made an alliance for Communist prog- 
ress in that country. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 


tions are offered for sale to the public by the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer - 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made > 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


to print and. deliver upon the order of any 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts | 
from the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


- An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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